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Kosher 
BY WILL C. BARNES 
These are the beas wh re sgt the-ox, os sheep, 
stock market reports often run across such _ the goat, the hart, the g i, the fe 


G se me AND FARMERS who read the live- 


statements as: “Three cars of heavy steers 
suitable for Kosher trade brought top prices;” or, 
“Trade in forequarters depressed on account of Jew- 
ish holiday ; no Kosher demand.” Probably a major- 
ity of them have but a faint idea as to just what the 
word kosher means, beyond the bald fact that it re- 
lates to some requirement of the Jewish religion. 
Considerable research into biblical and Jewish his- 
tory has brought to light a mass of information on 
this subject, which should be of interest to all meat- 
producers, and incidentally to meat-eaters. 


Meat Regulations in Mosaic Law 


In so far as the Jews are concerned, the regula- 
tions concerning the eating of meat of all kinds—“fish, 
flesh, and fowl”—are found in what is generally 
known as the ancient “Mosaic Law,” which is said 
to have been handed down to Moses and Aaron by 
Jehovah himself, and by them to the children of 
Israel. These injunctions are scattered through the 
books of Deuteronomy and Leviticus, and other por- 
tions of the Old Testament. As there is a great 
amount of repetition and what scholars would call 
“redundancy,” the following extracts are given as 
covering the vital portions of them all: 


And Jehovah spoke unto Moses and to Aaron, saying unto 
them: Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: These are 
the things which ye may eat among all the beasts that are 
upon the earth: 

Thou mayest kill and eat flesh . . . after all the desire of 
thy soul . . . only ye shall not eat the blood; thou shalt pour 
it upon the earth as water ... for the blood is the life, and 
thou shalt not eat the life with the flesh. 





wild goat, the py-gang “thé ype, and 

every beast that parteth the hoof and hath the hoof cloven in 
two and cheweth the cud among the beasts. (Lev., chap. xi; 
Deut., chap. xiv.) 


Ruminants Most Fit for Food 


The practical effect of this definition was to class 
all beasts of prey as unclean. Cud-chewers were vege- 
tarians, and therefore probably believed to be better 
articles of food for man. 

Having listed the land animals whose flesh might 
safely be eaten, the injunctions of Jehovah take up the 
question of fish in the following language: 

These shall ye eat of all that are in the waters: whatso- 
ever hath fins and scales may ye eat; and whatsoever hath not 
fins and scales ye shall not eat; it is unclean unto you. (Lev., 
chap. xi.) 

This, of course, classes “shell-fish” and eels as 
unclean. 

The birds and fowls are classified as follows: 

Of all clean birds ye may eat. But these are they of which 
ye shall not eat: the eagle, the grieve-eagle, the falcon, the 
kite, the raven, the ostrich, the nighthawk, the owl, the pelican, 
the vulture, the cormorant, the stork, the heron, the hoopoe, 
and the bat. (Lev., chap. xi.) 

Few of these forbidden birds would find their way 
into the menus of modern life. Writers on the sub- 
ject are not certain but that the word “heron” should 
read “ibis.” The translation of the Hebrew word 
tahmas into “nighthawk” is also questioned. 


Grasshoppers Classed as Clean 


The prophet then takes up certain forms of insect 
life, some of which were common articles of food in 
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Palestine. The locust, the beetle or cricket, and the 
grasshopper are classed as clean and may be eaten by 
the Jewish people. As for other creeping things, he 
says: 

But all other flying or creeping things which have four 
feet shall be an abomination unto you; and for them ye shall 
be unclean. (Lev., xi:21-24.) 

The prophet then proceeds to classify certain 
somewhat doubtful animals, like the camel, the coney 
(which writers identify as the rock-badger, or a kind 
of guinea-pig), and the hare, which are all marked 
unclean, “because she (or it) cheweth the cud, but 
divideth not the hoof, she is unclean unto thee.” (Lev., 
xi 74-6.) 
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A “KOSHER” SHOP 


The foot of a camel is divided above, but the sole 
of the foot is solid. The hare does not chew the cud, 
but, as it works its jaws in a way somewhat similar 
to that of cud-chewing animals, the prophet evidently 
felt it advisable to make sure it was not eaten as a 
cud-chewer. 


Hog an Unclean Animal 


Probably the best-known prohibition along these 
lines is that against the hog. Here the prophet says: 

And the swine, because it divideth the hoof, yet cheweth 
not the cud; he is unclean unto you, ye shall not eat of their 
flesh nor touch their dead carcass. (Deut., xiv:8.) 

The eating of fat was forbidden—apparently not 
because it was unfit, but rather “because it is the food 
of the offering made by fire unto Jehovah.” 

Obedience to these several injunctions was laid 
upon the children of Israel in the following impress- 
ive language: 

It shall be a perpetual statute throughout your genera- 


tions in all your dwellings that ye shall eat neither fat nor 
blood . . . all the fat is the Lord’s. (Lev., iii:16-17.) 


Eating of Blood Prohibited 


The prohibitions against the use of blood as food 
are found in half a dozen different books of the Old 
Testament: 
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Behold the people sin against the Lord, in that they eg 
with the blood. (I Sam., xiv:33.) 

No soul of you shall eat blood... 
shall be cut off. (Lev., xvii:10-16.) 

The blood is the soul, therefore must not be eaten. 
ix :3-4.) 

Moreover, ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be 
of fowl or of beast, in any of your dwellings. (Lev., vii:26,) 

In order to avoid the danger of violating this 
prohibition, the Jews are required to soak all fresh 
meat in strong brine before cooking, and then wash 
it three separate times, that all traces of blood may 
be removed. 

The Bible further gives a list of unclean creeping 
things, which includes the weasel, the mouse, the tor. 
toise, the ferret, the lizard, the gecko, the land croco. 
dile, the chameleon, and the snail. (Lev., xi:24-30.) 


The meaning of the word gecko is uncertain, but it 
is assumed by competent students to cover several 
species of lizards. Modern Jewish authorities now 
class the tortoise as clean, affirming that the word was 
wrongly translated and means some kind of lizard. 


whatsoever eateth it 


(Gen,, 


Animal’s Teeth as a Criterion 


The traditions of the Talmud point to the fact 
that, in differentiating between clean and unclean 
animals, one without upper teeth is always clean, as 
it chews the cud and has split hooves. They except 
the hare and rabbit, however. In modern times the 
camel also gets by as clean, although, while it has no 
upper teeth, it has an incisor on each side of its upper 
jaw. But it chews the cud, and the incisors are held 
not to be teeth. 

Naturally, with the lapse of centuries and changes 
in our views of certain foods, these Mosaic laws or 
restrictions have been interpreted by the Jewish rab- 
bis, and a regular code of living has been laid down 
for the whole Jewish people. This has undoubtedly 
somewhat enlarged—and, in some instances, as with 
the camel, modified—the ancient rulings to a very con- 
siderable extent. For instance, eggs are not men- 
tioned in the message from Jehovah, and the rabbis 
had to lay down certain rules for their use. Eggs of 
chickens, ducks, and geese are clean, but the eggs of 
nearly all other birds are not to be eaten. Several 
authorities state the rule to be that all eggs are clean 
that have one end round, the other sharp. If sharp 
at both ends or round at both, the eggs may not be 
eaten. 


Diseased Meat to Be Fed to Visitors 


The meat of clean animals must not be eaten if 
they have been torn by wild animals or have died of 
disease. This was undoubtedly prohibited because it 
would be impossible to drain the blood from such car- 
casses. The prophet, however, had an eye to com- 
plete utilization or preventing loss to his people; for 
in this connection he says: 
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Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself; thou 
shalt give it unto the stranger that is within thy gates, or thou 
mayest sell it to an alien. (Deut., xiv:21.) 

After an animal has been slaughtered, if found to 
be suffering from some hidden disease, it is con- 
demned; also any milk or cheese made from it. Jews 
are forbidden to cook their food in milk, because of 
the statement: “Thou shalt not boil a kid in its 
mother’s milk.” (Deut., xiv:21.) 


When the turkey was first brought to Europe from 
America, the rabbis forbade the Jews to eat its meat, 
although the authorities state that there was consider- 
able difference of opinion on this subject. Doubtless 
some saw in the turkey a likeness to the forbidden 
ostrich. 

The eating of meat and fish together is prohibited, 
because it was believed to produce leprosy. 


The word kosher or kasher in the original Hebrew 
means “clean,” “light,” or “fit.” With the Jews it is 
a term applied to any food or food-cooking utensil 
which has been washed in a “ritual bath,” and thus 
may be used by Jews without fear of contamination. 
Every vessel used in the Passover services must be 
“kosher.” The term, however, is more commonly used 
in connection with meat slaughtered in accordance 
with the laws of Moses. 

The butcher—schochat—must be a devout Jew of 
high moral character, and is licensed to follow his pro- 
fession by the chief rabbi. In some instances rabbis 
act as butchers. 


Methods of Kosher Slaughter 


The Jewish laws prescribe very minutely the sev- 
eral phases of slaughtering meat so that it may be 
strictly “kosher.” The cutting of the animal’s throat 
must be done with a long and extremely sharp knife, 
which must have been made “ritually clean” before 
using, as are all other utensils or tools connected with 
the process of slaughtering. The knife used to cut the 
animal’s throat must not be used to cut or trim the 
fat of the animal, but separate knives must be used 
for each job. Cutting of the throat is not done in the 
usual manner of butchers. The knife is drawn across 
the animal’s throat with a long, steady stroke, sever- 
ing the windpipe, jugular vein, and all with swift 
strokes of the knife, back and forth. The cutting 
must be accomplished at one operation, without any 
stopping or hesitation. “Kosher” animals are not first 
stunned by a blow on the head, in the usual way, as 
that might stop the circulation and impede the opera- 
tion of cleaning the carcass of the blood. “Kosher” 
meat is carefully labeled with the date of slaughter 
and the name of the “schochat” or butcher who did 
the work. 

There is no authentic information as to why only 
the front quarters of “kosher” animals may be eaten 
by the Jews. One or two writers intimate that it was 
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a scheme of the ancient priests to secure for them- 
selves the best part of the animal. The most plausible 
theory, however, is that they believed the blood was 
more thoroughly drained from the forequarters than 
from the hindquarters; hence the former would be 
more “clean.” Modern veterinarians take no stock 
in this idea, asserting the very opposite to be the case. 


Reasons for Kosher Regulations 


The popular belief on this subject is that Moses in 
his wisdom designated certain articles of food which 
his people could eat primarily as a sanitary measure. 
The best writers consulted on this subject give no 





BEEF CARCASS 


Right side (left in picture) cut to produce Jewish chuck and left 
side cut for general trade. 


great credit to the sanitary side of the question. Uni- 
formly they point to the fact that practically the same 
animals prohibited by Mosaic law were also prohibited 
by ancient Hindu, Egyptian, and Babylonian laws, 
which were strictly enforced by the priests long be- 
fore the Mosaic prohibition. With these early races 
the prohibition was undoubtedly based upon either re- 
ligion, pagan rites, or animal worship. Probably with 
the Jews it was partly sanitary and partly religious. 

In the very early period of pagan life in England 
the horse, for example, was not to be eaten, because 
that animal was sacred to Odin, and therefor not to be 
used for food, although not classed as unclean. 
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It is a rather interesting phase of this matter that 
the work of the Jewish butcher is in reality an inspec- 
tion of the animals as to their health, general physical 
condition, and fitness for food. He may reject those 
which do not meet the requirements of the Talmud. 
Hence in a way the Jews antedated, by several thou- 
sand years, our present meat-inspection service car- 
ried out by the federal government. 


New York Greatest Kosher Market 


New York City, with its Jewish population of over 
1,500,000 souls, is the greatest “kosher” market in the 
world. According to a recent government bulletin, 
out of 6,000 retail meat markets in that city, about 40 
per cent are “kosher” shops. “During 1920,” says the 
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same authority, “there were slaughtered in Greate 
New York City, in round numbers, 438,000 cattle 
517,000 calves, and 1,290,400 sheep and lambs. 0; 
these, approximately 98 per cent of the cattle, 90 pe 
cent of the calves, and 15 per cent of the sheep anq 
lambs were slaughtered and dressed in accordance 
with Hebrew regulations.” This rather high percent. 
age is, of course, due to the fact that of each anima} 
slaughtered less than 50 per cent goes as “kosher” 
meat, the Gentiles getting the hindquarters. This 
represents about one-half of the meat that this city 























uses, the rest being shipped in as dressed stock. Thus 


the rest of the meat-eating population of Greater New 
York is getting the full benefit of this “kosher” jp. 
spection without cost to them. 


How By-Products Are Utilized 


Prepared Especially for THE PRODUCER by the Bureau 
of Public Relations, Institute of American Meat Packers 








[Concluded from December Number] 


What the Ductless Glands Furnish 


The so-called internal secretions that pass directly 
into the blood or lymphatics, instead of being con- 
veyed away by ducts, are produced by ductless glands 
located in various parts of the animal body. That 
these glands perform important functions in con- 
tributing to the general health and well-being of all 
animal life is demonstrated by the fact that serious 
results generally follow their removal. In more re- 
cent years scientific investigation, aided in a great 
many instances by the meat-packing industry, has 
directed its attention toward utilizing these parts in 
the preparation of important pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. The result has been that a number of research 
laboratories and plants for the manufacture of such 
extracts have been established at the meat-packing 
centers, principally at Chicago, by the manufacturers 
of such products. 

The ductless glands of the brain, already men- 
tioned, fall in this classification. Four ductless glands 
from the main part of the carcass also furnish val- 
uable medicinal preparations. 

The thymus glands, known commercially as the 
“true sweetbreads” or “neck sweetbreads,” are con- 
sidered a great food delicacy by many. 

From the thyroid gland a number of preparations 


are made for the treatment of diseases caused by the 
failure of this gland to function normally in the 
human. These preparations are made in powder and 
tablet form. A dried extract of thyroid glands, known 
as “thyraden,” is prescribed in the treatment of a gen- 
eral, dropsy-like swelling of face and hands (myxe- 














dema), premature ossification or hardening of the 
bones, attended with stunted growth or idiocy (cretin- 
ism), obesity, and rickets. Some specialists have re- 
ported cures of idiocy in children through use of 
extract from the thyroid glands of sheep. 

An extract of the parathyroid glands has proved 
beneficial to individuals in instances where these 
glands are diseased or have been removed. Accord- 
ing to manufacturing chemists, these glands are used 
also in treating a disease of late life commonly known 
as “shaking palsy” or “Parkinson’s disease” (paral- 
ysis agitans). 

A product prepared from the adrenal glands con- 
tains adrenalin or epinephrin. This is a powerful 
astringent and heart stimulant. Only small quanti- 
ties can be produced, but the demand for the product 
is reflected in its value—i. e., $400 or more an ounce. 
This substance exerts a powerful influence on the 
small blood-vessels, contracting them to a marked 
degree and causing a rise in blood-pressure. It is 
applied to mucous surfaces before operation to pre- 
vent bleeding, and is also advocated for the treatment 
of a great variety of nervous disorders, the exact 
nature of which is somewhat obscure. 

Spleans, or milts, are usually sold to the retail 
trade, to fish hatcheries as a feed for young fish, oF 
are rendered into non-edible products. More recently 
it has been asserted that spleen substance has a pat- 
ticular influence upon the assimilation of iron and 
the maintenance of intra-cellular digestive processes. 
Accordingly, the manufacturers of animal derivatives 
have perfected a product for medicinal use that con- 
tains the active principle of fresh spleen. 
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istomach (rumen and reticulum) of cattle. 
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Use Made of Other Internal Organs 


As would be expected from the wide difference in 
the functions of the digestive organs, a variety of 
products are secured from them. The use made of 
the intestines of cattle, sheep, and hogs, and their 
manufacture into articles of value, is an industry in 
itself, the extent of which can only be briefly indicated 
in this article. In no other phase of by-product util- 
ation are there such interesting changes of humble 
material into a wide range of useful and beautiful 
articles as in this branch. The fact that the finished 
products are used by manufacturers of sausages, vio- 
linists, tennis players, and surgeons briefly indicates 
the wide range and important uses made of animal 
intestines. 

The lining of the esophagus of cattle makes good 
casings for sausage. 

The linings of hogs’ stomachs are removed, and 
from them pepsin is prepared for the market in gran- 
ular, spongy, flake, and powdered forms. Another 
preparation, known as “lactated pepsin” and com- 
posed of pepsin, pancreatin, lactic acid, diastase, and 
hydrochloric acid, is employed to stimulate gastric 
digestion. The outer portion of the hog stomach is 
used for sausage-containers. 

A food product known as “tripe” is prepared from 
the walls of the first and second compartments of the 
It is first 
cooked for many hours, then cleansed thoroughly in 
hot water to remove all foreign matter and mucous 
membrane, and then either pickled in vinegar or 
cooked. A limited number of hogs’ stomachs are 
utilized in the same manner. The product has a taste 
that many persons consider especially palatable. 

Calves’ stomachs yield rennet, used in large quan- 
tities to curdle milk. 


Catgut Does Not Come from “Cat Farms” 


As far as the quantity or great bulk of intestines 
are concerned, they have a value chiefly as sausage- 
containers, for which purpose they are used in enor- 
mous numbers. Some of the bladders, and also the 
large and small intestines, are inflated after cleaning, 
and dried to a paper thinness for use as containers 
for bologna sausage. Some bladders are treated in 
much the same way, to make putty-containers. Others 
are pickled in brine and packed for cold storage. 
Such large quantities of animals are slaughtered in 
the United States that the quantity of casings pro- 
duced sometimes exceeds domestic requirements, so 
that many thousands of cases of this product are 
exported annually. The small intestines of sheep are 
cleaned and pickled in the same way, and used as 
casings for wiener wursts and other small sausages. 

Sheep casings are the most important, because of 
their value to manufacturers of certain specialized 
products. The first twenty-four feet of the small gut 
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of sheep are used for manufacturing strings for mu- 
sical instruments, “catgut” for tennis rackets, suture 
material, surgical ligatures, drum-snares, clock-cords, 
etc. The “catgut” available on the market in different 
forms all originates in the sheep-killing department 
of meat-packing establishments. An explanation of 
the special processes of splitting, bleaching, spinning, 
drying, polishing, coiling, and gauging that are in- 
cluded in producing these special products cannot be 
given here. As previously stated, the preparation of 
intestines for the many uses to which they are put to- 
day is an industry in itself. 

From the extreme three or four feet of the beef 
colon come the finer grades of beef intestines for 
special uses. These are processed and dried. The 
heavier and more tenacious part near the extreme end 
of the colon is made into sheets used by gold-beaters. 
Between sheets of this material leaves of gold may 
be hammered to infinitesimal thinness without danger 
of perforation. Other parts are devoted to such uses 
as that of making snuff-containers, caps for perfume 
bottles, and linings for metal pipes in the brewing of 
malt beverages to prevent contamination from the 
metals. 6 a 
Liver and Pancreas Products 


Livers are sold fresh for food or used in the manu- 
facture of liver sausages. A considerable number, 
however, are bought by manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical products. One standard preparation secured 
from the liver represents the natural bile salts 
(sodium glycocholate and taurocholate), freed from 
the objectionable and inactive constituents of the bile. 
This is used to stimulate the liver to activity and to 
relieve constipation, obstipation (intractable or ob- 
stinate constipation), and auto-intoxication. 

A drug known as “cholesterin,” extracted from the 
bile and prepared in chemically pure form, is said to 
be an effective antidote against snake venom. Quanti- 
ties of the natural bile have a ready market for sev- 
eral industrial uses. It is used in mixing paints to 
give them tenacity and fluidity, by launderers to pre- 
vent running of colors in fancy fabrics, and by clean- 
ers to remove grease spots from clothing. It is also 
employed as a substitute for India ink, as an in- 
gredient of varnish, and, medicinally, for anemia. 

One would hardly expect that gall-stones, found 
in the gall-bladders of the animals slaughtered, would 
have any particular value. Gall-stones, however, are 
in demand in the Orient, where at times they have 
brought as high as $300 a pound. It is reported that 
they are carried about by individuals as charms or 
talismans, just as superstitious Americans sometimes 
carry a rabbit’s foot. 

The pancreas of the hog and steer is extracted, 
and the extract standardized so as to include the three 
principal enzymes (organic substances present in the 
digestive juices) of the pancreas—namely, trypsin, 
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steapsin, and amylopsin. This extract is known com- 
mercially as “pancreatin,” a digestant. For convert- 
ing starch into sugar it has been found to be prefer: 
able to the analogous substance of vegetable origin, 
because its activity is more permanent. 

Another product from the upper region of the 
small intestine, known as “duodenal substance,” is 
employed in digestive disorders, the nature of its 
action being similar to that of the normal secretion of 
the duodenal (liver and pancreas) glands. 


Edible Fats Provide Valuable Foods 


The importance of fats in the human diet has been 
recognized for centuries. That they are used ex- 
tensively is shown by the fact that each person in the 
United States consumes about forty pounds annually, 
of which twenty-four pounds, or 60 per cent, are of 
animal origin. The processes incident to separating 
and producing these edible fats need only be briefly 
indicated, inasmuch as they are quite generally known. 
A brief review, however, will give a comprehensive 
distinction between edible fats—food products of the 
meat-packing industry—and the non-edible fats which 
enter into the manufacture of by-products. 

™ Kidney or leaf fat of hogs, rendered in open kettles 
so as to permit the water to evaporate, and resulting 
in a product that is very low in moisture, produces leaf 
lard. This is the highest grade of lard on the market. 
Some of the finest grades of selected leaf lard and back 
fat are rendered at as low a temperature as possible, 
and without cooking, which produces “neutral” lard 
—a delicate product that is neutral as to taste, smell, 
and color. It is one of the principal constituents of 
the best grades of oleomargarine, and it is also in 
great demand from manufacturing chemists as a 
medium in compounding face-creams and other oint- 
ments. Other grades are secured from cooking the 
back fat and other fats of the hog, known as “prime 
steam” lard, under steam pressure, and then pressing 
and cooling the product over great, ice-cooled rollers. 

Lard cracklings-—the residue left in the kettle after 
the lard has been removed—may be ground coarse for 
chicken feed, or can be ground still finer and made 
into flour. Lard-crackling flour is a rich food product, 
containing 6 to 7 per cent of lard and 84 to 86 per 
cent protein. It can be made into a palatable bread 
by mixing one pound of lard-crackling flour with six 
pounds of wheat flour. Lard oil, for edible purposes, 
is pressed from “prime steam” lard. This product is 
used by manufacturers of pharmaceutical products. 


Inedible lard oil, manufactured from various 
inedible parts, is not used so extensively as it was a 
few years ago when textile manufacturers and ma- 
chine shops producing small parts for typewriters, 
sewing-machines, automobiles, etc., used it extensively 
as a lubricant. Today high-speed oils have displaced 
it in most manufacturing plants. Because it will not 
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thicken at low temperatures and is free from dange; 
of explosion, it has many special uses for illuminating 
purposes, such as in miners’ lamps, on ships, in light. 
houses, etc. The inedible-lard stearin is used in the 
manufacture of cup greases and similar lubricants, 

Lard stearin, left in the press after edible-lard oj 
has been pressed out, is used in a limited way to stiffen 
lard from “soft and oily” hogs, produced chiefly in the 
South on feeds such as peanuts and soy-beans. Lim. 
ited amounts also are purchased by candy-manv. 
facturers. Most of it is used for mixing with vegetable 
oils in the manufacture of lard compounds. 

Just as the leaf fat of the hog provides the highest. 
type fat, so does the caul or kidney fat of steers 
furnish oleo oil—a high-type edible fat that is the 


OLEO OIL, FROM HIGH-QUALITY BEEF-KIDNEY FAT, IS A 
STANDARD ARTICLE OF COMMERCE 


A limited 


principal constituent of oleomargarine. 
amount of beef-kidney fat is exported for culinary 
use in making plum-puddings, etc. After oleo oil has 
been pressed out of the caul, a dry, hard mass, known 
as “stearin,” is left in the press. It is sold largely to 
manufacturers of lard compound, and is also used by 


manufacturers of chewing-gum and candies. Other 
extensive uses of stearin are as a filler for leather and 
in the manufacture of candles. 

Soap-manufacturers are ready purchasers of the 
high-grade inedible tallow to use as stock for manu- 
facturing the best soaps, although hog grease and 
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mixed greases, including the mutton tallow, are used 
also in soap-making. Because of the quantity, numer- 
ous grades, and varying quality, soap-making is, of 
course, a good-sized industry, to which the meat-pack- 
ing industry supplies a large portion of essential basic 
ingredients. 

A by-product of soap-making is glycerine. It is 
precipitated to the bottom of the tanks during the 
soap-making processes in the form of a sirupy, red 





PACKERS’ BEST TALLOW AND MISCELLANEOUS GREASES ARE 
UTILIZED IN SOAP-MAKING 


liquid. In purified form it is used by the medical pro- 
fession as a vehicle for medicines, and in the manu- 
facture of parchment paper and printers’ rollers. 
Glycerine is used most in the manufacture of nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, and other valuable explosives. 

The remainder of the inedible fats are employed 
in the preparation of such well-known products as 
heavy lubricating oils, illuminating oils, red oils, spe- 
cial leather oils, and stearic acid, which is used, along 
with paraffin, in candle-making. 


How Tankage Is Produced 


All fatty wastes, including the entire carcasses of 
animals condemned as unfit for human food, are con- 
signed to the rendering-tanks, where they are cooked 
for hours with live steam under high pressure. Two 
important commercial products are obtained from 
this process—viz., inedible fat, the usage of which has 
already been described, and tankage. 

Tankage is of two grades. The better grade, or 
digester tankage, is rich in protein, as it contains con- 
siderable muscular tissue, but is relatively poor in fat. 
It is widely used as a stock and poultry feed. In the 
preparation of feeding tankage, the dried tankage is 
pulverized, and then passed over a magnetized belt to 
remove any metallic substances that may have been 
inthe raw materials from which tankage is prepared. 
This insures animals fed on tankage against injury 
from ingesting anything of a metallic nature. 

The cheaper grade of tankage is converted into 
tankage fertilizers. 
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11 
Fertilizer Returns Foods to the Soil 


In addition to the valuable blood and bone ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers, as previously mentioned, this enterprise 
gives value and commercial form to a wide variety of 
packers’ waste that is not suitable for use in some 
other form. When it is appreciated that millions of 
tons of live stock are shipped to the meat-packing 
centers each year, representing great quantities of ele- 
ments necessary to animal and plant growth, the im- 
portance of the fertilizer industry may be readily un- 
derstood. It is quite necessary that the packing in- 
dustry should preserve and return as much of these 
valuable elements as is possible, in order that the 
fertility of our soil may be maintained. 

Accordingly, animal matter, such as dried blood, 
tankage, and bone, serves a most important and useful 
purpose in the manufacture of commercial fertilizers. 
Large, modern fertilizer factories combine these ma- 
terials, under scientific chemical control methods, with 
acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, and potash salts into 
an almost endless variety of chemical formulas suit- 
able for the many different types Gf soils and crops. 
Although this means of utilizing packers” by-produgts. 
has been developed within the past twenty-five years, 
it has been proved to be such an economical means of 
enriching the soil, hastening maturity, increasing 
yields, and improving the quality of field crops, that 
the fertilizer industry has grown very rapidly. 


Animal feeds based on such packing-house ma- 
terials as blood, bone, and tankage have been de- 
veloped extensively. These feeds have proved to be 
of great value, not only for fattening, but in toning up 
general vitality and health of the stock to which they 
are fed. 


(NoteE—The reader should bear in mind that the meat- 
packing industry does not in itself complete the manufacture 
and marketing of all by-products. Many products, after they 
have been processed to some extent by the packing industry, 
form the raw material for other important industries. More- 
over, nearly all of these by-products are recovered from ma- 
terial formerly not utilized, but wasted, and they have, by 
whatever is their net value, increased the worth of the pro- 
ducer’s live animal or lowered the price of meat to the con- 
sumer, as compared with what it otherwise would have been.) 


TWO- AND THREE-LINE CASE 


HE COMPLAINT of the American National Live Stock 

Association against western railroads, filed before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on August 21, 1922, asking 
for the establishment of reasonable mileage rates on live stock, 
where no through rates are now published, came up for hear- 
ing at Colorado Springs on December 19 before Examiner 
Flynn, of the commission. The findings of the examiner will 
be submitted late in February for the consideration of all par- 
ties, and a decision of the commission should be had early in 
the spring. 

This is a very important case, as it involves the simplifica- 
tion of live-stock rates throughout the West. 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP ON FEED 
CATTLE 


N APPARENT INCREASE of 27 per cent in the number 
A of cattle on feed on December 1, 1922, as compared with 
December 1, 1921, in the eleven Corn Belt states, is announced 
by the Chicago office of the Division of Crop and Live-Stock 
Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The in- 
crease was largest in the six states west of the Mississippi, 
being 30 per cent for this area as a whole, as compared with 
20 per cent for the five states east of that river. All the states 
showed an increase except Michigan and Minnesota. The larg- 
est increase was in Iowa, estimated at 50 per cent, followed 
by Illinois with 35, and Nebraska, Missouri, and South Dakota 
with 25 per cent each. 

The evidence indicated that the average weight of feeding 
cattle in feed-lots was somewhat heavier than in 1921, but also 
that there had been more than a proportional increase in feeder 
calves. The expressed intention of feeders was to market 15 
per cent in December, 14 per cent in January, 12 per cent in 
February, 13 per cent in March, 11 per cent in April, 16 per 
cent in May, and 19 per cent after June 1; but market condi- 
tions and supplies of feed are, of course, apt to change these 
proportions. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle and calves from 
the sixty-seven public stock-yards for the four months from 
August 1 to December 1, 1922, were the largest ever recorded 
for this period, being 2,620,000, as against 1,868,000 in 1921 
and, 1,935,000 in 1920. For the eleven months from January 1 
to December 1 the shipments this year have been exceeded only 
by those of 1918 and 1919. 

Because of the decreased acreage of sugar-beets in 1921, 
as compared with 1920, and the higher prices of hay, there was 
a considerable decrease in the numbers of cattle on pulp feed 
in Colorado, western Nebraska, and Wyoming. There was a 
small increase in cattle on feed in the Big Horn basin in Mon- 
tana, and about a 15 per cent increase in Utah, while the num- 
bers in Nevada and Idaho were about the same. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


There were estimated to be approximately 20 per cent more 
sheep and lambs on feed on December 1, 1922, than on the 
same date in 1921. The largest increase had been in the Corn 
Belt states, estimated at 10 per cent. East of the Mississippi 
River, Michigan showed the largest increase, estimated at 25 
per cent, while Illinois had an increase of 10 per cent—mostly 
at the feeding stations adjacent to Chicago. West of the river, 
Nebraska and Kansas showed the only increases, estimated at 
20 per cent in each case. Nebraska is the largest feeder of 
sheep and lambs in the Corn Belt, the increase here being 
largely responsible for the increase over the whole region. 

In the western irrigated region the average increase was 
estimated at 25 per cent. All the states showed an increase 
except Montana. In Colorado the increase was 30 per cent 
(from 1,000,000 to 1,300,000), and the actual number was the 
largest since 1914. In Idaho the increase was estimated at 15 
per cent, and in Utah at 100 per cent (from 94,000 to 188,000 
head). 

The movement of feeding sheep and lambs out of all public 
stock-yards for the four months from August 1 to December 1, 
1922, was 2,768,000, against 2,201,000 in 1921 and 3,280,000 in 
1920. The movement into the five eastern Corn Belt states 
during the same period was 546,000, against 504,000 in 1921 
and 679,000 in 1920. Into the six western Corn Belt states it 
was 932,000, against 957,000 in 1921 and 1,391,000 in 1920. In 
addition to this movement from markets, however, there is the 
much larger direct movement into Nebraska, which accounts 
for the increase in these states. 
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According to the expressed intention of Corn Belt feeders, 
the numbers on feed December 1 would be moved to market jp 
these proportions: 31 per cent in December, 35 per cent jp 
January, 15 per cent in February, 14 per cent in March, ang 
4 per cent in April for the eastern states; and 25 per cent in 
December, 32 per cent in January, 28 per cent in February, 
& per cent in March, and 7 per cent after April 1 for the west. 
ern states, with the bulk of the western Nebraska shipments 
occurring in February and March. Of the animals on feed, 
78 per cent are lambs and 22 per cent sheep east of the Mis. 
sissippi, with 84 per cent lambs and 16 per cent sheep west of 
the river. 

In the western regions there was some evidence that the 
lambs going on feed were considerably heavier than a year pre. 
viously, and that a larger percentage of them were northern. 
bred. This, with the increasing cost of grain and hay, may 
result in an earlier movement than usual. 


DEPARTMENT'S LIVE-STOCK FIGURES 


J. E. P. 


ATURALLY the initial grist of stocker and feeder sta- 
N tistics issued the middle of December by the Department 
of Agriculture was variously received. Briefly, it announced 
an increase of 27 per cent in cattle and of 20 per cent in sheep 
and lambs on feed, or in the visible supply of meat, compared 
with a year ago. C. L. Harlan, in charge of this statistical 
work, is not only competent, but is imbued with a desire to 
accomplish something for producers in the sphere of supply 
statistics. Anything said herein is intended to be construct- 
ively rather than captiously critical. Harlan did the best he 
could under adverse eonditions. In an approximate sense, his 
conclusions (that term being used advisedly) were correct; but 
criticism elicited suggested skepticism, which must be allayed 
if such compilations are to receive credence. Without that 
credence figures will serve no practical or useful purpose. 

One criticism is that the estimate was calculated to impair 
confidence in feeding at a critical moment; also to start a sell- 
ing stampede. But the trade already knew that the country 
was full of cattle, transferred from the trans-Missouri region 
to the Corn Belt previously, as a liquidation wave developed in 
November. It was probably a coincidence that simultaneously 
with the issuance of these figures the stock-cattle market “went 
dead ;” but nothing developed to suggest that the work in which 
Harlan is engaged cannot be made useful. To establish such 
usefulness, co-ordination of every agency possible is necessary. 
Compilation of statistics is one thing; securing the informa- 
tion, another. 

There is nothing superhuman about a government agency, 
although an impression to the contrary exists in some quar- 
ters. For many years past government live-stock statis- 
tics have been a joke; consequently the dog has a bad name. 
Apathy on the part of producers, and parsimony on the part of 
Congress, were responsible factors. The figures have been 
useful for newspaper padding; worthless otherwise. 

The new effort can be made to produce results. To accom- 
plish this, producers, for whose benefit the work has been 
undertaken, must lend a helping hand. The process is simple. 
Let every feeder, when he buys a bunch of stockers, send Har- 
lan the facts, every hog-grower acquaint him with the nature 
of his operations, and every western cattle- and sheepman 
supply the information necessary to forecast the annual mar- 
ketward movement intelligently. 

Money is reputed to make the mare go, but in many re 
spects its expenditure is futile. The Department of Agricul- 
ture might spend a million dollars annually in the collection 
of live-stock statistics, and get nowhere. 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


IFTY-NINE VOTING DIRECTORS from thirty-five 

states were in attendance at the fourth annual convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, meeting in Chicago 
on December 11-14, 1922. O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, was unani- 
mously elected president; J. R. Howard refusing to let his 
name go before the convention for re-election. Dr. W. H. 
Walker, of California, was elected vice-president. The new 
Executive Committee was distributed as follows: 


Northeastern Group—Frank Smith, of New York; Frank 
App, of New Jersey; George Putnam, of New Hampshire. 

Central Group—J. F. Reed, of Minnesota; W. H. Settle, of 
Indiana; Howard Leonard, of Illinois. 

Southern Group—J. T. Orr, of Texas; E. H. Woods, of 
Kentucky; E. A. O’Neal, of Alabama. : 

Western Group—C. S. Brown, of Arizona; J. F. Burton, 
of Utah; J. M. Rodgers, of Colorado. 


Resolutions passed— 


Indorsed general policy of National Reclamation Service 
in reclaiming arid, swamp, and stump land, and furtherance of 
such projects as Muscle Shoals, Colorado, River, etc.; 

Believed a more liberal interpretation should be given 
powers of county agents and extension workers in building 
co-operative and general farmers’ organizations; 

Urged immediate action by Congress on Voigt filled-milk 
bill; 

Reaffirmed stand in favor of truth-in-fabric bill; 

Favored immediate investigation by Tariff Commission of 
duties on all imports bought by farmers, and reduction of rates 
found excessive ; 

Opposed transfer of Forest Service, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, or Bureau of Roads from Department of 
Agriculture ; 

Believed Congress should at once take steps to let in immi- 
grants in excess of quotas fixed by present law, to meet estab- 
lished needs of agriculture and industry; 

Asked adequate support for Department of Agriculture in 
fighting tuberculosis in live stock and insects injurious to 
crops; 

Asked that research work of American Farm Bureau 
Federation be extended ; 

Protested emphatically against ship-subsidy bill; 

Urged continued strong support of co-operative marketing 
movement ; 

Advocated adequate transportation service, lower freight 
rates, development of national highways and waterways, and 
repeal of section 15-a of Esch-Cummins act; 

Recommended farm-credit legislation by (1) amending 
Federal Land Bank Act to remove $10,000 loan limit, (2) 
amending Federal Reserve Act to make system more acces- 
sible for banks of small capital, (3) forbidding any bank to 
make a greater charge than 2 per cent above federal-reserve 
ratio, (4) establishing intermediary credit institutions for re- 
discounting paper properly secured; 

Reaffirmed principles adopted last year, urging objection 
to = sales tax and stoppage of issuance of all tax-free 
securities. 


Hundreds of members from all parts of the country were 
Many notable addresses were delivered. 





CONVENTION OF CORN BELT MEAT 
PRODUCERS 


HE CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 

met in annual convention at Des Moines, Iowa, on Decem- 
ber 27-28, 1922, in joint session with the Iowa Federation of 
Co-operative Shippers. President A. Sykes reviewed the activ- 
ities of the past year and outlined the problems that were 
facing the organization, mentioning the proposed packer mer- 
ger, to which he was opposed. The fundamental principles 
Involved in co-operative shipping were presented by Knute 
Espe, and S. W. Doty, manager of the Chicago Producers’ 
Commission Association, recounted the unusual progress made 
by that firm during the six months of its existence. Dean Cur- 
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tis told of the excellent work being done by the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Professor E. G. Nourse called 
attention to the fact that two-thirds of Iowa’s farmers are 
paying from one to two cents a hundred pounds more freight 
on their hogs to Chicago than they ought to. 

At the annual banquet there were addresses by Secretary 
Henry C. Wallace and Clifford Thorne. The latter, announ- 
cing his resignation as attorney, spoke of the fight for the re- 
peal of section 15-a of the Esch-Cummins act, which he be- 
lieved was in sight. 

Among the resolutions passed were the following: 

Urging a united effort to increase consumption of meat 
at home and abroad; 

Pledging support to co-operative shipping and selling or- 
ganizations; 

Advocating repeal of section 15-a of Esch-Cummins act, 
but not of entire act; 

Recommending creation of a national railroad-valuation 
commission; 

Stressing need of improvement of rural-credits system, 
and commending Capper and Lenroot bills now before Con- 

ress; 
7 Opposing ship-subsidy bill; 
Favoring more competition among packers, rather than 
ess. 


A Sykes, of Ida Grove, was re-elected president; R. M. 
Gunn, of Buckingham, vice-president; H. A. Wallace, of Des 
Moines, secretary; and Charles Goodenow, of Wall Lake 
treasurer. é LEveeay 444? i WP 






HAT IS DESCRIBED as “the best-attended and most 
\ V successful meeting of Nevada stockmen and ranchers in 
the history of the state” was held at Reno last month, when the 
members of the Nevada Land and Live Stock Association gath- 
ered in annual convention. Among the speakers who addressed 
the meeting were Fred H. Bixby, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, and Frank J. Hagenbarth, 
president of the National Wool Growers’ Association. Prom- 
inent on the program were the two subjects of national live- 
stock financing and equitable taxation of live stock within the 
state. A strong resolution indorsing the Capper bill (the 
Rural Credits Act, S. 4063), and urging its prompt passage, 
was adopted. Amendment of the Nevada statutes to provide 
for the fixing of live-stock valuations by the State Tax Com- 
mission, rather than by the State Board of Equalization, was 
demanded. 


Other resolutions and recommendations— 


Called for legislation protecting live-stock growers against 
losses from theft and from trains on railroad rights-of-way; 

Commended the work of the Biological Survey in the ex- 
termination of predatory animals, and opposed a return to the 
bounty plan; 

Stressed the need of continued vigilance and co-operation 
in the suppression of infectious live-stock diseases; 

Urged the reduction of live-stock freight charges and more 
adequate transportation facilities; 

Advocated conservatism in the setting aside of public 
range for recreation, animal-refuge, and like purposes, with 
due regard to the interests of stock-producers and the economic 
welfare of the state; 

Expressed appreciation of the live-stock market reporting 
service of the federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
of the California state organizations; 

Advised Nevada stock-growers to remain steadfast sup- 
— of the present system of selling stock only on the 
ranch; 

Recommended elimination of certain rules and restrictions 
in connection with the administration of grazing on national 
forests, and the adoption of further safeguards for the protec- 
tion of the present permittees; 

Protested against assessing ranchers whose ranges have 
been included within national forests a fee for the use of these 
in excess of the cost of administration; 
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Urged the Chicago Live Stock Exchange to enter into the 
plan of the National Live Stock and Meat Board for increasing 
the consumption of meat through a campaign financed by the 
collection of 10 cents per car on all live-stock shipments. 


George Russell, Jr., of Elko, was re-elected president of 
the association, and Vernon Metcalf, of Reno, secretary. 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN IN CONVENTION 


HE CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION held 
T its sixth annual convention at San Francisco on December 
8 and 9, 1922. About 250 stockmen, coming from practically 
every county in the state, were present. Among the resolu- 
tions adopted was one urging speedy passage of the “Rural 
Credits Act” for the financing of the live-stock industry—the 
bill framed in conference between representatives of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association and the War Finance 
Corporation, and introduced in Congress late in November by 
Senator Capper and Representative McFadden. Other resolu- 
tions requested the Department of Agriculture to establish 
telegraphic market news service to the Pacific coast, and to 
conduct live-stock grading demonstrations in accordance with 
the market quotations being issued. The state legislature was 
asked to appropriate sufficient funds for the maintenance of 
the California National Live Stock Show, and to revise the 
game laws of the state in certain particulars. Indorsement 
was given to the present method of country buying of cattle, 
and continued opposition expressed to stock-yards at Los 
Angeles. The efficient work in behalf of the association by 
the retiring president, T. H. Ramsay, received generous appre- 
ciation, and regret was voiced at the death of O. B. Fuller, who 
was one of the directors of the organization. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Hubbard Russell, Triumfo, president; Walter Greening, Los 
Angeles, first vice-president; E. F. Foulke, Gazelle, second 
vice-president; E. F. Forbes, Marysville, third vice-president; 
C. Z. Hebert, Salinas, fourth vice-president; H. A. Jastro, 
Bakersfield, fifth vice-president; R. M. Hagen, San Francisco, 
secretary. 


ARIZONA INDORSES LIVE-STOCK FINANCING 
BILL 


NANIMOUS COMMENDATION of the work of Pres- 
ident Bixby of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, and the committee appointed by him, in the framing 
of legislation for the financing of the live-stock industry, and 
request that the bill be promptly passed, were voted at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association held in Phoenix on December 19. The resolution 
had the following form: 


“WHEREAS, The preservation and vital development of the 
live-stock industry of our country today depend upon providing 
such proper financial facilities as will put at its disposal ade- 
quate capital at reasonable rates; and 

“WHEREAS, The committee appointed by the president of 
the American National Live Stock Association in accordance 
with the resolution adopted at the mid-year meeting at Denver 
on August 25 and 26, 1922, met recently in Washington, can- 
vassed the whole situation, and, in co-operation with the man- 
aging director of the War Finance Corporation, formulated a 
plan for live-stock financing which has been embodied in a bill 
introduced in the United States Senate by Senator Capper (S. 
4063) and in the House by Representative McFadden (H. R. 
13033) ; and 

“WHEREAS, This bill contemplates the formation, under 
federal law and supervision, of live-stock loan companies with 
a minimum capital of $250,000, such loan cumpanies to be 
authorized to make advances against paper secured by chattel 
mortgages on breeding, stocker, or dairy herds, and having a 
maturity of not to exceed three years; the formation of live- 
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stock rediscount corporations having a minimum capital of 
$1,000,000, with which the loan companies may rediscount their 
paper; and the licensing by the Secretary of Agriculture of , 
force of competent and experienced inspectors to inspect live. 
stock loans; and 

“WHEREAS, The executive committee of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association believes that, if this bill is enacted into 
law, the live-stock industry will be able to command an ade. 
quate supply of capital at more reasonable rates, and to obtain 
loans for longer periods, than heretofore has been possible: 
now, therefore, be it : 

“Resolved, That the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 
heartily approves the bill, and urges that it be passed without 
delay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and all members of Congress 
from the State of Arizona.” 


Another resolution, likewise passed by unanimous vote, 
advised Arizona stockmen against consigning cattle to the new 
stock-yards at Los Angeles, either for slaughter or for sale. 


YARDAGE AND FEED CHARGES 


HE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCI- 

ATION, the National Wool Growers’ Association, and six- 
teen state live-stock organizations have filed a petition with 
the Secretary of Agriculture requesting him promptly to in- 
vestigate the justness and reasonableness of the yardage and 
feed charges now prevailing at the following stock-yards: 
Chicago, Ill.; Denver, Colo.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; National Stock-Yards, Ill.; North Portland, Ore.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Sioux City, Iowa; South Omaha, Neb.; St. 
Joseph, Mo.; South St. Paul, Minn.; and Wichita, Kan. 

This action was taken in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Executive Committee of the American National Live Stock 
Association, which the other complainant organizations ap- 
proved. 


MEETING OF KARAKUL BREEDERS 


MEETING of those interested in the Karakul sheep in- 

dustry has been called for January 25, 1923, at 10 o’clock 

A. M., in the office of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 

This is the first meeting of the breeders of Karakul sheep, 
and everyone concerned in that industry is invited to attend. 
It is expected to form a national association of Karakul-breed- 
ers and to arrange for some method of registration of animals. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 13-20, 1923—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 


January 18-19, 1923—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 22-23, 1923—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association, Boise, Ida. 

January 22-23, 1923—Annual Convention of Washington Wool 

Growers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 

January 22-27, 1923—Kansas National Live Stock Exposition, 

_ Wichita, Kan. 

January 24-26, 1923—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Stock 
Association, Wichita, Kan. 

January 24-26, 1923—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 

January 27-29, 1923—Annual Convention of Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Pendleton, Ore. 

January 30-February 1, 1923—Annual Convention of Americal 
National Live Stock Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 


March 6-7, 1923—Anmual Convention of Arizona Cattle Grower’ 
Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 
Denver, Colo., December 5, 1922. 


To Members of the American National Live Stock 
Association, All Live-Stock Associations, 
and Stockmen: 


Call is hereby made for the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, to be held at Music and 
Arts Hall, Music-Art Studio Building, 233 
South Broadway Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, January 30-31 and February 1, 1923; 
opening session at 10 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, 
January 30. 

The live-stock industry is confronted with 
many vital issues requiring the most careful 
consideration. The proposed agricultural- 
credit bill is now before Congress, and plans 
should be made for its prompt passage. A spe- 
cial committee of the Association participated 
in the framing of this measure, which has its 


| indorsement. Amendments to the Transporta- 


tion Act should receive further consideration. 
The Forest Service will submit to the conven- 
tion its tentative findings as to changes in graz- 
ing fees, commencing with the 1924 season. 
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Among other questions which will come 
up for discussion are: the proposed packer 
merger ; cases regarding live-stock commission 
charges; yardage and feed charges at central 
markets; reasonable distance rates on live 
stock over one or more lines; general reduc- 
tion in freight rates on live stock; railroad 
service; work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board; reduction in taxes; federal statis- 
tics as to supplies of live stock; etc. 

The railroads have promised to grant re- 
duced fares to the convention from the inter- 
mountain territory, including the Pacific coast. 
From many sections the regular nine-month 
tourist rates to California may be used to 
advantage. 

Headquarters of the Association in Los 
Angeles, for the week previous to and during 
the convention, will be at the Rosslyn Hotel, 
Fifth and Maim Streetsio» 


All stockmen areseordially invited to attead 


this convention. An interesting aid imetruct- 
ive program is being arranged. Los Angeles 
will entertain us royally. For information 
about hotels and reservations, etc., write to the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


FRED H. BIXBY, 


President. 


T. W. TOMLINSON, 


Secretary. 


THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


To the Members of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 


Matters of the greatest importance to the live- 
stock industry of the West will be brought up at this 
meeting. Every association should send delegates, 
and every individual who can possibly arrange to be 
in Los Angeles at that time should do so. 

The financial situation of the cattle business and 
the proposed bills before Congress will be very care- 
fully discussed. The live-stock freight rates will be 
again brought to the attention of the convention, and 
a stated program for their reduction will be settled 
upon. 

Your president insists that without the absolute 
backing of the men in the cattle business he is handi- 
capped to a great extent; and, in order to get that 
backing, every cattleman in the West should consider 
it his duty to be on hand in Los Angeles January 30, 
31, and February 1, if he can possibly do so. 


FRED H. BIXBY. 


EG 
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THE PROGRAM 


The Executive Committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association will meet in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Rosslyn Hotel, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, at 10 A. M., January 29, 1923. 

There will be a meeting of the presidents of the 
different live-stock associations, members of the 
American National Live Stock Association, with the 
officers of that Association at 8 P. M., January 29, in 
the Committee Room. 

Meetings of Standing Committees will be an- 
nounced during the convention. 

The program before the convention will include 
addresses of welcome by the Governor of California 
and the Mayor of Los Angeles, the annual address by 
President Fred H. Bixby, the report of Attorney Sam 
H. Cowan, and addresses by the following: Thomas 
E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Co.; Edward Cham- 
bers, first vice-president of the Santa Fé System; 
Eugene Meyer, director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion; W. B. Greeley, Forester, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who will talk on “Stabilizing the 
Use of Public Ranges ;” James Callan, ex-president of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion; James E. Poole, market editor of THE PRo- 
DUCER; and others. 

The revised Constitution and By-Laws for the 
Association will be submitted for the consideration 
and action by the convention. 

It is planned for the Association to hold an all-day 
session on the first day, January 30. On the second 
day, January 31, an adjournment will be taken at 
noon to the ranch of President Bixby at Long Beach, 
where a barbecue will be held. After the barbecue 
there will be an open-air session of the Association. 
On the third day, February 1, the convention will con- 
tinue in session all day. The ladies attending will be 
asked to a tea at some of the country clubs. After the 
convention there will be a banquet. 

The committee appointed to take charge of the en- 
tertainment of the delegates is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Hubbard Russell, chairman, Los Angeles; 
Russell Vail, Los Angeles; Walter Greening, Los 
Angeles; John Knorpp, Los Angeles; R. M. Hagen, 
San Francisco; E. F. Forbes, Marysville; A. S. Goode, 
Bakersfield. 


* * * 


REDUCED FARES 


At a meeting of the Transcontinental Passenger 
Association in Chicago on December 9 it was agreed 
to authorize the following excursion fares for those 
attending the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association, to be held 
in Los Angeles, California, January 30-31 and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923: 
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From points in Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
Oregon south of and including Portland, round-trip 
rate of fare and one-half, open to the general public, 
will be authorized. Tickets will be on sale daily Jan- 
uary 26 to 31, inclusive, bearing final return limit of 
February 6, 1923. 

From points in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon (except Portland and points south), 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and FE] 
Paso, Texas, a rate of fare and one-half on the cer. 
tificate plan will be authorized, without any require- 
ments as to the minimum number of certificates, that 
restriction being waived. 

From the territory where the certificate-plan fares 
apply it will be necessary for passengers to purchase 
one-way tickets from the starting-point to Los Ange- 
les, and obtain a certificate receipt for the fare paid. 

Certificates which show the purchase of tickets 
for the going trip, January 26 to February 1, inclu- 
sive, will be honored for return tickets at one-half 
fare if presented to ticket agent at Los Angeles not 
later than February 4, 1923. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HE YEAR CLOSED with the march toward 
[ese business recovery unbroken. Holiday 

trade was the largest since 1919. Coal output 
remains at peak figures. Iron and steel, building 
materials, textiles, and furniture-manufacturing are 
active. 

Export statistics continue to show an upward 
trend, especially in cotton. An exception is wheat, 
in which the export trade is far below that of a year 
ago. Meats are still going to Europe in large quan- 
tities. Owing to the new tariff, import figures are 
not available. 


Stocks at the beginning of January were irreg- 
ular; bonds, steady to firm. Time money remained 
unchanged, while call money was slightly higher. 
Foreign exchange was quiet, with the English pound 
showing the most notable gain. 


Winter wheat has benefited by moisture and a 


heavy snow covering in large sections. The drought 
in the Southwest has been broken, but too late to 
benefit pastures much. 


Live-stock prices are being well maintained. The 
exception is western range cattle, which are still suf- 
fering a severe penalty. Sheep and lambs are steady, 
and hogs, after a downward trend, are once more on 
the up-grade. Wool is showing marked buoyancy, 
and hides, while quiet, are evincing much reserve 
strength. 

Commodities again show a slight incline, Brad- 
street’s index number for the week ending December 
30 being $3.48, against $3.46 a month previously. 
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GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


HE RECENT FIGURES of the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, to the effect that on 

December 1 there were 27 per cent more cattle 
on feed than a year ago, seem to have agitated the 
commission interests to a marked degree. President 
Everett C. Brown, of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, is quoted in the Daily Drovers’ Journal- 
Stockman of Omaha, on January 3, in part as fol- 
lows: 

If the department had wanted to keep the live-stock pro- 
ducer well informed, it should have issued, through its Bureau 
of Markets, weekly information on the increased number of 
cattle being bought at large terminal markets for feeding pur- 
poses. That would have been valuable, because it would have 
shown a condition where the buyer might have protected him- 
self. Post-mortem information is not valuable, and the sta- 
tistics issued from thirty days to one year after they should 
have come out are liable to cause immense damage, and very 
seldom do any good. Such announcements also have the effect 
of discouraging the cattle-breeder, not only on the range, but 
throughout the Corn Belt. In my opinion, this bulletin should 
not have been issued. 


THE PRODUCER is at a loss to understand this 
attack upon the bureau. The report in question was 
available less than thirty days from its date, and is 
virtually the first attempt by the department to give 
producers nation-wide information. Possibly the 
commission interests are suffering from a guilty con- 
science, as the new program of the Department of 
Agriculture is now beginning to give widespread in- 
formation which the commission interests might have 
given to producers in the last twenty-five years. 
There is no question but that, in line with all other 
national economic movements, the producers are com- 
mencing to realize the necessity of national informa- 
tion covering their industry; and this first report is a 
real move in the right direction. 

Undoubtedly the department itself does not claim 
infallibility for its figures, but any bird’s-eye view of 
the live-stock industry which will tend to prevent 
vast overproduction, followed by a tremendous short- 
age, is to be welcomed. The producers are for the 
Department of Agriculture in the real effort it is 
making. 


THE LOS ANGELES STOCK-YARDS 


INCE we wrote the article last month announ- 
cing the opening of the Los Angeles Union 
Stock-Yards, considerable opposition to the 

scheme has been expressed in California and adjoin- 
ing states, on which the yards will depend for their 
supply. The charge is made that the yards already 
have reduced the price on steers 1 cent a pound, on 
cows from 114 to 2 cents, on Arizona feeders from 1 
to 114 cents, and on hogs 2 cents; that the price on 
carcasses at Los Angeles has been reduced 1 cent a 
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pound, but that nevertheless the consumer is paying 
exactly the same price for his meat as he was before. 


At the sixth annual meeting of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, held in San Francisco De- 
cember 8 and 9, 1922, the following resolution was 
adopted on this subject, strongly emphasizing what 
had been said at previous meetings: 


WHEREAS, In California the cattle-growers have the ad- 
vantage of selling their cattle on the ranch, such advantage 
giving them the benefit of controlling the sale of their cattle 
until accepted by the buyer; and 

WHEREAS, Such control and advantage give the California 
live-stock producer a protection in marketing such as is en- 
joyed by but few states; and 

WHEREAS, The loss of such advantage tends to disrupt and 
destroy a beneficial system of marketing, such as the cattle- 
producers enjoy at this time, both as to method of sale and 
price received; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the California Cattlemen’s Association do 
advise the cattlemen of California to remain steadfast sup- 
porters of the present system of selling their cattle only on the 
ranch, and consistently refrain from patronizing in any way 
any marketing facilities offered by the Los Angeles Union 
Stock-Yards; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association ge on reeord as unalierpiy 
opposed to any member shipping his eattle Gi ConGWieng 
either for immediate slaughter or for gale. j 


Similar action was taken by the convention of the 
Nevada Land and Live Stock Association, held at 


Reno December 15 and 16. After the necessary pre- 
amble, the following resolution was there passed: 


Resolved, That the Nevada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion do advise the stock-growers of Nevada to remain steadfast 
supporters of the present system of selling their stock only on 
the ranch, and adhering to the same as nearly as possible. 


On December 19 a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 
was held at Phoenix. Here, after listening to an 
address by Mr. McNaughton, manager of the Los 
Angeles yards, and after stating that at the annual 
convention of the association held in Globe on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, 1922, a resolution was passed “em- 
phatically opposing” the installation of the yards, a 
new resolution was adopted, declaring: 


WHEREAS, The cattlemen of this state continue to believe 
that the selling of cattle at home is infinitely better for their 
interests than shipping on to the open market; and 


WHEREAS, The inability of Los Angeles to handle a sur- 
plus of beef and feeder cattle has resulted in a decline of prices 
for cattle, and in the holding of the cattle in the yards for 
several days before they could be sold, and in increased specu- 
lation at the expense of the producer; and 


WHEREAS, It is evident that the continuation of the Los 
Angeles Stock-Yards will result in fluctuating prices at a lower 
level than heretofore; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the forty-one members of the executive 
committee advise the cattlemen of Arizona to continue to sell 
their cattle at home, and not to make consignments of cattle 
to the Los Angeles Stock-Yards for slaughter or for sale. 


From this it will be seen that the opposition to the 
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yards is widespread. Fred H. Bixby, president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, takes the 
ground that their continued existence is a direct 
menace to the whole live-stock industry of the South- 
west, and that by all means they should be abolished. 
That they will eventually be forced out of business is 
Mr. Bixby’s firm conviction; but he holds that this 
should be done before the harm wrought by them be- 
comes irreparable. 

It will be recalled that at the mid-year meeting of 
the American National Live Stock Association, held 
at Denver August 25 and 26, 1922, a resolution was 
passed deploring the fact that “the promoters of the 
Los Angeles Union Stock-Yards Company ignore the 
wishes of California, Arizona, Nevada, and other 
western states.” 


COALINDUSTRY OVERDEVELOPED 


OLLOWING the temporary adjustment of the 
 ecszmines grievance last summer, it will be 

remembered, a “fact-finding commission” was 
appointed by President Harding to investigate condi- 
tions in the coal industry and make recommendations 
as to the introduction of reforms. The first fact 
established by this commission is that the industry is 
overdeveloped, especially in the bituminous field— 
there are more mines being operated and more miners 
employed than required to supply the nation’s needs. 

This will not surprise most people. It has long 
been generally recognized that the chief trouble with 
the coal industry was traceable to overexpansion. To 
earn a fair return on an excessive capitalization, the 
operator has had to charge exorbitant prices for his 
product. To enable him to live during the slack sea- 
sons, while the accumulated surplus was being 
used up, the miner has had to demand a dispropor- 
tionately high wage rate—resisted or granted by the 
operator, but the consumer in either event paying the 
bill. 

Obviously such a situation cannot be allowed to 
continue. The country must be insured against the 
perpetual danger of a fuel shortage through period- 
ically recurrent strikes. Its manufactures and trans- 
portation service must be guaranteed a steady and 
sufficient coal supply, at reasonable cost. Some way 
will have to be found. ; 


It is to be hoped that the conclusions of the com- 
mission may point the way. Clearly some form of 
federal action is called for. Some measure of govern- 
ment control will have to be accepted by both sides 
with or without compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, and with or without fixation of maximum 
prices. The only alternative to this, it seems, is gov- 
ernment ownership. 

What is true of coal-mining is applicable, in greater 
or less degree, to other industries in which the welfare 
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of the people is directly involved. The fine theory of 
the free play of economic forces is valid only up to the 
point where private enterprise fails to discharge jts 
public responsibilities. 


INSIST ON PASSAGE OF THE FARM.- 
CREDITS ACT 
Pi eens som LEGISLATION by the present 


Congress seems assured. In the Senate Pres. 

ident Harding’s pet measure, the ship-subsidy 
bill, has been temporarily sidetracked to give way to 
a discussion of agricultural financing. A number of 
bills have been introduced in both houses. After g 
tardy awakening (the alarm clock went off on Novem. 
ber 7 last), members are vying to prove their sym. 
pathy with the distressed food-producer. 

The danger now lies in wasting time and dis. 
sipating energy in consideration of a diversity of 
schemes. An effort may also be made to pick out cer. 
tain favorite features from each and combine them 
into a patchwork compromise not wholly satisfactory 
to anybody. This should be avoided. Attention 
should be centered on one measure—the one best 
measure. 

The bill that has received the largest amount of 
thought and care in its preparation, that has been 
drafted by practical live-stock men in conjunction 
with men of wide experience in live-stock financing, 
that has the virtually unqualified indorsement of those 
whom it is designed to aid, and that has the best 
chances of securing united support in Congress, is the 
Capper-McFadden Rural Credits Act—the measure 
framed jointly by the American National Live Stock 
Association and the War Finance Corporation, and the 
contents of which were summarized in the December 
PRODUCER. 

Individually and through their organizations, 
stockmen and farmers throughout the West should 
insist that their representatives in Washington push 
this bill to speedy passage, in all essentials as it now 
stands. 


ARE WE RIDING FOR A FALL? 


IR EDWARD MACKAY EDGAR, prominent 
S financier and industrialist, recently returned to 
England after a visit on this side. As a nation 
we are still sufficiently young and unsophisticated to 
be interested in what others think of us. Especially 
the British reaction is always sure to command atter- 
tion—one expects frankness from relatives. The eco- 
nomic horoscope of the United States is thus darkly 
drawn by Sir Edward: 
In all the years I have known America I have never bee? 


so struck as during the past two months by her prodigality. 
Before long there will be a smash. An economic crisis is a> 
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proaching. The American demand for metals, cotton, and oil 
is so insatiable that a world-wide shortage in these commodi- 
ties is inevitable. You can hardly name one of the big staples 
of industry which they are not literally devouring. One hun- 
dred and fifteen million people are feverishly tearing from the 
earth its irreplaceable wealth, using it to maintain a rate of 
growth unprecedented in all human history. This terrible con- 
suming power of America is the biggest economic factor in the 
world today. You cannot imagine America importing cotton. 
Well, it is going to happen this year. | 

That there in this indictment and warning, with 
all its exaggeration, is food for sober thought few 
competent observers will deny. Every economist, 
geologist, and forester know that we are spending 
our unparalleled natural resources—largely through 
wasteful methods—at a rate which, if maintained, in 
a shockingly near future must lead to a shortage of 
some of the basic raw materials and more or less de- 
pendence upon foreign sources. The day may, indeed, 
be not so very far off when we shall have to go outside 
our own borders for a large part of our copper and 
iron ore, our coal, our petroleum, our pulp-wood and 
building timber, and even our cotton! 

When Sir’ Edward contemplates this phase of 
Uncle Sam’s problem, his reflections take on an un- 
mistakable British accent. “Our business as Britons,” 
he is quoted as saying, “is to sit tight on what we have 
and exploit all the oil, cotton, and metal possibilities 
in the non-American world. In that way we shall do 
more than safeguard our position—we shall be able to 
supply America.” 

Thus is blended gloom with glee and brotherly love 
with business. Which, of course, does not lessen one 
whit the force of the charge. 


TRUTH-IN-FABRIC BILL REPORTED OUT 


HE CAPPER-FRENCH TRUTH-IN-FABRIC 

BILL has been favorably reported out by the 

Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate. 
It is expected that it will be taken up this month. 

This important legislation should be passed. Let 
everyone write his senators, urging them to vote for 
the bill. If the support of all western senators can 
be secured, there appears to be a good chance of its 
passage during the present Congress. 

There is no more reason why a suit of clothes 
should masquerade under the name of what it is not 
than there is for a pound of worked-over butter to 
palm itself off as fresh dairy product. Both are 
objectionable, and should come under the law. The 
interests of both producer and consumer demand this. 


The total production of cotton in Texas for 1922 is esti- 
von 3,290,000 bales, which compares with 2,198,000 bales 
in . 


Meat for Energy.—Meat is conducive to physical vigor. 
the laboring man, the fighting man, and the athlete demand 
meat. 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE 
CATTLE BUSINESS? 


HAT there is something seriously wrong with 

the western cattle business, we suppose, will not 

be gainsaid. When the best grass-fed beef sells 
at Chicago at $5 less a hundred pounds than native 
beef, the significance of these figures should be ob- 
vious to everyone. About the reason for it there is 
less unanimity. 

What it is? THE PRODUCER, while holding opin- 
ions of its own on the subject, would like to hear from 
others. We invite our readers to write to us, stating 
their views concisely, and promise to publish the let- 
ters in our “Stockmen’s Exchange.” Perhaps, when 
everybody takes a shot at it, it will be possible to 
figure out the cause—and apply the remedy. 





COMMISSION CHARGES AT THE DENVER 
MARKET 


N OCTOBER 14, 1922, the officers of the Denver Live 

Stock Exchange filed with the Packs 
Administration a schedule of commission 
and selling live stock, effective November 1, 1923, ¥ Y P 
an approximate increase of $2 per car. This schédtie was 
suspended for sixty days by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The hearing commenced on December 19, continuing on Decem- 
ber 20 and 21. It was not completed, and adjournment was 
taken until some time in January—the date to be announced 
later. 

Under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act it is provided 
that, if any proceeding involving any change in charges has 
not been completed within the period of suspension (sixty 
days is the limit), then “the proposed change of rate, charge, 
regulation, or practice shall go into effect at the end of such 
period.” The Denver Live Stock Exchange could, under this 
provision, have put into effect the new rates. A meeting of 
the exchange was called, and the rates promulgated by the 
board of directors were approved. It was, however, further 
decided not to put them into effect for the present, but to 
await the conclusion of the hearing by the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration. This commendable action by the Den- 
ver Live Stock Exchange will meet with general approval by 
the stockmen of the West. 





* *” * 


Negotiations have practically been concluded between the 
complainants in the live-stock commission charges and the 
live-stock exchanges at Chicago, Omaha, South St. Paul, Port- 
land, and the market agencies at Fort Worth, Texas (where 
there is no live-stock exchange), to enter into a stipulation, 
similar to that agreed to at Kansas City, for the arbitration 
of the issues involved by C. N. Dagger and Howard M. Gore, of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. Informal hear- 
ings under these stipulations will probably commence in Jan- 
uary. It is expected that the arbitrators will render their de- 
cision in the Kansas City case before the first of February. 


“Inclosed is $1 for one year’s subscription to THE Pro- 
DUCER. I looked over the different stock magazines in our city 
library, and found that yours is better than any of the others 
or all of them combined; so I decided to subscribe.”—Art Fry, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THE PACKER MERGER 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 3, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Packer-merger rumor still agitates murky stock-yard 
atmosphere, although the Armour-Morris episode proved to 
be a nine-day sensation. No formal announcement came of 
January 1 that Armour had swallowed the smaller concern; 
but it is generally understood that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the deal has been consummated. Washington virtu- 
ally disavowed responsibility, or even interest, taking the not 
illogical position that until a combination had been effected 
it was not called upon to act. Then, should it develop that 
such combination was proving restrictive of trade, or adverse 
to the producer’s interests, it would be up to the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration at least to make an effort to se- 
cure redress. 


All through the discussion of the merits or demerits of 
the proposition, stout denial has come from every interest 
which might be involved in other mergers that such combi- 
nations are contemplated. While the public may regard com- 
placently the Armour-Morris union, it undoubtedly will pro- 
test vigorously against extension of the consolidation program. 


Opinion in Packingtown is that Armour has acquired an- 
other jag of “bricks and mortar”—an unprofitable load under 
which the whole packing industry has been staggering. It was 
acquired at the peak of prices, is a liability rather than an as- 
set, and must be written off eventually. One thing is certain: 
If Armour has acquired the physical assets of Morris, for a re- 
ported consideration of $30,000,000, he is facing a lively scrap 
for the volume of business that, presumably, goes with it. An 
official of one of the other big concerns said: “We are going 
after a slice of Morris’ business, and believe we can get it.” 
The remark suggests competition. In fact, there was evidence 
of the development of such competition in the hog market on 
January 1, when Armour raised Swift’s bids. The trade has a 
hunch that Swift, who has developed an enormous country-buy- 
ing campaign, is getting more than his share of the hog crop. 
Having acquired Morris, Armour should, by the ethics of the 
game, be entitled to Morris’ share of the hog crop; and it is 
a reasonable assumption that he will make a strenuous effort 


to bag it. If Swift buys them in the country, Armour can get 
his on the open market; and should Swift increase his buy- 
ing in that sphere, prices will go up, which in turn will force 
Swift to pay out more money for his country purchases. The 
market incident of January 1 was at least suggestive. 

Back of the whole business is, probably, a struggle for 
supremacy. Swift has been in possession of first place for 
years past—a condition to which the Armour people have 
never been reconciled; and, by absorbing Morris, they auto- 
matically step into the lead, provided they can hold the Morris 
volume. A struggle for supremacy between these gigantic in- 
terests would at least be interesting, and might not be pre- 
judicial to the producer’s interests. 

Incidental to the merger, Armour has organized a holding 
company with a Delaware charter, and put a large block of 
its preferred stock on the market. The investing public and 
holders of the original Armour preferred stock did not evince 
approval, as the latter stock promptly sold off several points. 
It may be necessary to support these securities in the market, 
to inspire investors with confidence. 

JAMES E. POoLe. 


PACKER MERGER WOULD NOT HELP 
PRODUCERS 


DENVER, COLO., January 4, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I have looked over the matter of the proposed packer 
merger very carefully, and for the life of me I cannot see how 
it is going to help the stockmen. In Secretary Wallace’s re- 
port to the Senate it is stated that the economies arising from 
the merger would enable the packers to have the same thing 
reflected in the prices paid to the producers. With this I do 
not agree, because the merged packing-houses are not going 
to give higher prices for live stock on the market than the 
other packing-houses which did not merge and which did not 
participate in the reduction of overhead experienced by the 
merged packing-houses. I think this is all “the bunk,” as the 
packers are going to buy live stock on the market as cheaply 
as they can, just as you or I would do; and supply and de 
mand is the only thing that will rule that one question. 


Murpo MACKENZIE. 


Canadian Stock Fattens on Elevator Waste 


Elevator screenings are being utilized for stock-feeding in 
Canada. During the winter of 1921-22 an experiment was 
made in using screenings for sheep-feeding, with highly satis- 
factory results, and now two western stock-raisers have made 
plans to fatten cattle at Fort William and Port Arthur this 
winter, taking advantage of the saving in freight rates by 
bringing the stock to the source of supply, instead of taking 
the feed west. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 
[From our Special Correspondent] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 30, 1922. 


HIP-SUBSIDY and agricultural-relief measures occupied 

the center of the congressional stage until the latter part 
of the month, when the European situation got the right of 
way in the Senate. As the month closes, there is no certainty 
that any one of the several measures’ will get through in its 
present form. The administration’s ship-subsidy bill, already 
approved by the House, has been subjected in the Senate to 
bitter attack by progressive Republicans, who, with the minor- 
ity, threatened to filibuster it to death. 


The farm-credits bills appear to have equally hard sled- 
ding, although it is more certain that some agricultural-relief 
measure will be enacted in this session. Several bills have 
been introduced in both houses. A rural-credit bill, with the 
backing of the administration, was introduced in the Senate, 
December 6, by Senator Lenroot, and in the House by Sydney 
Anderson. These bills make sixty million dollars available for 
farm loans and broaden the rediscount privileges of farm 
paper. The Norris bill, supported by representatives of farm 
organizations, would create a hundred-million-dollar govern- 
ment corporation to buy and sell farm products and remove 
the element of speculation in such commodities through the 
elimination of middlemen. This bill was unanimously reported 
to the Senate by the Agricultural Committee. It is now on 
the Senate calendar, but there is little hope for its passage. 
An identical bill in the House, introduced by Representative 
Sinclair, of North Dakota, is likewise doomed. Among the 
other important farm-credit bills are two introduced in Con- 
gress on December 9. One of these, amending the Farm 
Loan Act, was introduced by Senator Norbeck and Represent- 
ative Strong, of Kansas, making the farm-loan system the 
vehicle for extension of agricultural credits; the other, intro- 
duced by Senator Norbeck and Representative A. P. Nelson, of 
Wisconsin, would authorize the War Finance Corporation to 
make loans to foreign purchasers of American agricultural 
products. Both of these bills are indorsed by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and seem to go beyond the admin- 
istration’s proposal in the Lenroot-Anderson bill. 


All Washington is talking about the European situation 
and what this government should do about it. The adminis- 
tration seems to appreciate the fact that Germany nears the 
brink of a collapse, and that something must be done to avert 
it, if the whole world is to be spared a serious setback. Numer- 
ous plans and suggestions are being advanced, both in and out 
of Congress. Senator Borah has proposed to call a general 
economic and disarmament conference at Washington, as a 
means of determining what the real situation is and what 
remedy should be applied. Senator Smoot has spoken against 
Senator Borah’s proposal, and on December 27 Senator Lodge 
made a pronounced attack on it. It is understood that admin- 
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istration leaders will resist the proposal to a finish. In a letter 
to Majority Leader Lodge, made public in the Senate on 
December 28, President Harding asked that body not to adopt 
the Borah proposal, for the reason that formal congressional 
action now would embarrass him in negotiations he already is 
conducting looking to such a conference. The President took 
the position that, while the Senate might properly “advise” in 
regard to international negotiations, its action on the Borah 
plan might give “false impressions” to European powers. 
Senator McNary followed with a speech in support of the 
Borah proposal, which he championed as a measure likely to 
aid the farmer by restering Europe and inereasiig: Burepean 
purchase of American agriecult products. Opposing the 
Borah amendment, Senator MeCoighes charged thet. Senator 
Borah in proposing the conferénce had broken away from the 
policy he had been advocating, and that he and former Presi- 
dent Wilson are now proceeding along converging paths. At 
present there is no bright outlook for the Borah parley plan. 


J. P. Morgan was invited to Washington by the State 
Department for a conference on the European situation, and 
made suggestions which have practically the force of demands. 
Summarized, the Morgan proposition is as follows, according 
to the best information obtainable here now: Germany and 
Turkey shall be admitted to the League of Nations; a consor- 
tium, engineered by Morgan, Stinnes, and Schneider, shall 
manage a $1,500,000,000 gold loan to Germany; the German 
reparations shall be cut down to a figure which Germany rea- 
sonably can meet; Russia is to be left out of the equation 
entirely. 


On December 7 Senator La Follette introduced a bill in the 
Senate (S. 4110) to amend the Packers and Stock-Yards Act 
by repealing paragraph (b) of section 406, and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following: “(b) Nothing contained in this 
act shall affect the power or jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, nor deprive the said commission of any power or 
jurisdiction conferred upon it by the act entitled ‘An act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers and 
duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 26, 1914, 
or by an act entitled ‘An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved October 15, 1914, or by any other act.” The 
paragraph which the bill proposes to repeal is the one which 
took away from the Federal Trade Commission the jurisdiction 
it hitherto held over the packing industry. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the final days of the consideration of the present 
packer-control law, there was considerable discussion in Con- 
gress of this question of joint jurisdiction. The provision to 
remove the commission’s jurisdiction over the packers orig- 
inated in the House, and when the matter was brought up in 
the Senate on June 16, 1921, an amendment offered by Senator 
Norris, similar to the one now proposed by Senator La Fol- 
lette, carried by a vote of 34 to 32. The House provision, how- 
ever, was later adopted in the Senate by a close vote. 
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No development within the month has created greater 
interest and concern than the organization of the “Progressive 
Bloc,” effected on December 1. The new movement of thirty- 
five members of both houses, representing both political par- 
ties, made it clear at the outset that its object was not the 
establishment of a third political party. The members of the 
new bloc pledged themselves, by resolutions adopted by the 
meeting, to work “to drive special privilege out of control of 
government and restore it to the people.” Members of the 
present and the next Congress who attended the meeting were: 
Senators Borah, La Follette, Norris, Sheppard, France, Owen, 
Shipstead, Frazier, Ladd, Capper, Brookhart, and Wheeler; 
Representatives Huddleston, Burke, Collins, Logan, Mead, 
Casey, Frear, Ward, Beck, Lampert, Schneider, Kaler, Voigt, 
Reed, Nelson, McSwain, Sinclair, Cooper, King, Woodruff, 
Mansfield, and Mrs. Huck. 

A very interesting and instructive report just issued by 
the Tariff Commission, entitled “Cattle and Beef in the United 
States,” shows that the cattle industry in this country has 
undergone marked changes since 1907, when this country dom- 
inated the world’s export trade in cattle and beef. The report 
shows that by 1913, owing partly to restricted ranges in the 
West and partly to competition between cattle and other farm- 
ing enterprises, the United States has changed from a large 
exporter of surplus beef products to a net import basis. Dur- 
ing this period Argentina became the chief exporter. It shows 
that during the war years the proximity of America to the 
accessible European market, and the necessity to conserve 
shipping space, resulted temporarily in a greater demand for 
beef from this country. Production and export exceeded in 
1918 all previous records. However, this was followed by a 
rapid decline in domestic cattle production. To this decline in 
production, forced liquidation to meet loans during the high 
cost of these years contributed materially. Copies of this pub- 
lication may be procured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, at 15 cents 
per copy. 

The Dyer anti-lynching bill—a measure indorsed by the 
administration, against which the Democratic minority con- 
ducted a successful filibuster during the special session—was 
definitely shelved on December 4, when Senator Lodge 
announced in the Senate that it would not again be brought up 
until March 4. Senator Underwood then stated that the fili- 
buster would be renewed whenever the bill was again brought 


up. 


The Senate Agricultural Committee, controlled by the 
“Progressive Bloc,” won out in its race with the Judiciary 
Committee when, on December 5, it unanimously reported a 
resolution proposed to amend the Constitution, providing for 
the convening of Congress on the first Monday in January, the 
inauguration of the President on the third Monday in January, 
and the election of the President by direct vote of the people 


through the abolition of the electoral college. It appears cer- 
tain that in the next Congress this proposal will be considered 
by the Senate, and probably by the House. 


* * * 


On December 22 the Capper truth-in-fabric bill, requiring 
manufacturers to state the percentages of wool or other mate- 
rials contained in their clothes and other garments, was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 


NATIONAL-FOREST GRAZING 


PPROXIMATELY 22 per cent of the cattle and 53 per 
A cent of the sheep in eleven western states are normally 
grazed on national forests during part or all of the year, we 
learn from the annual report of the chief of the Forest Service, 
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just issued. Enforced sacrifice of breeding herds as a resyjt 
of the financial depression, and reductions in allotments in a 
few instances to protect the range from deterioration, resulteq 
in a decrease of about 10 per cent in the number of animals 
grazed for the fiscal year July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, as 
compared with the previous twelve-month period. During 
1921, on all the national forests, 1,999,680 cattle, 78,115 horses, 
6,936,377 sheep, 43,574 goats, and 2,453 swine were grazed 
under 37,241 permits. A change from fiscal to calendar years 
in reporting numbers makes comparisons with 1920 difficult, 
it is explained; but it is estimated that, for the reasons mep- 
tioned, about 470,000 fewer cattle and horses, and 165,000 
fewer sheep and goats, were grazed in 1921 than during the 
previous year. The demand for range, however, was as keen 
as ever. 

Cash receipts from the use of national-forest range for 
the fiscal year amounted to $2,933,930. Of this sum, however, 
$1,948,925 represented deferred payments or collections for the 
preceding year. On July 1 there remained unpaid $77,997 due 
for the season of 1921 (of which amount $60,594 was covered 
by notes), and about $100,000 due on the first instalment for 
1922, to have been paid on or before the date of the stock’s 
entering the forest (the second half becoming due December 
1, 1922). From all sources, receipts for the year totaled 
$5,068,527, of which $1,828,192 had accrued from the use of 
timber and $277,364 from the use of land. Assuming that all 
outstanding obligations will be met, the income-producing busi- 
ness of the national forests aggregated $4,271,903, as compared 
with $4,468,940 for the fiscal year 1921. 

Expenditures of Forest Service appropriations for the 
year were $6,549,302, of which amount $5,127,382 was for 
protection and administration of national forests, $400,000 for 
permanent improvements, $445,000 for investigations of vari- 
ous kinds, and $250,000 for fighting fires. An additional emer- 
gency appropriation of $341,000 was required for the latter 
purpose. 

There were during the calendar year 1921, 5,851 fires on 
national forests. Of these, 29.7 per cent were caused by care- 
less campers, 24.8 per cent by lightning, and 11 per cent by 
sparks from railroad engines. A total of 376,208 acres were 
burned over, with damage estimated at $212,182. 

At the close of the fiscal year the net area of national- 
forest land was 156,837,282 acres (an increase of 171,237 acres 
for the year), while the gross area was 181,799,997 acres (a 
decrease of 20,462 acres). On March 20, 1922, an act was 
signed by the President authorizing the exchange of privately 
owned land within a national forest for government-owned 
land in the same state. 


By stockmen, we are told, about $3,500,000 has been in- 
vested in improvements on national-forest ranges. Another 
$3,500,000, it is estimated, will be required to be spent by the 
government for the purpose of providing for increased demand, 
improving and protecting existing ranges, and securing utili- 
zation of new areas. Projects already surveyed, involving an 
expenditure of over $170,000, contemplate the construction of 
boundary, division, and drift fences, water development, and 
eradication of poisonous plants. 

In co-operation with states, up to December 31, 1921, 4,786 
miles of roads’ and 6,711 miles of trails had been constructed 
on national forests, and 8,744 miles maintained. Toward the 
cost of this work the federal government had contributed 
$15,424,830, and $6,791,893 had come from co-operative funds. 

The extensive research work carried on by the Forest 
Service is discussed at length in this report by Colonel Greeley, 
who once more enters a forceful plea for a sound national 
forest policy aimed at the conservation and increase of our 
timber resources. 
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SECRETARY WALLACE’S REPORT TO SENATE 


N DECEMBER 6, 1922, during the debate in the Senate 

on the proposed packer merger, a resolution was adopted 
calling upon the Secretary of Agriculture to “report imme- 
diately to the Senate all information now in his possession 
relating to any proposed merger or mergers of large meat- 
packing companies.” On December 12 Secretary Wallace re- 
plied as follows: 

“December 12, 1922. 

“The Honorable the President of the Senate. 

“Sir: This communication is in response to a resolution 
of the Senate of the United States, adopted December 6, 1922 
(Senate Resolution 364), copy of which was duly transmitted 


to me by the secretary of the Senate under date of December 
6, 1922. This resolution reads as follows: 


“‘Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and 
hereby is, directed to report immediately to the Senate all 
information now in his possession relating to any proposed 
merger or mergers of large meat-packing companies, accom- 
panying said report with a statement of the number of animals 
annually slaughtered under federal inspection, tabulated by 
fiscal years, beginning July 1, 1918, and the proportion slaugh- 
tered by each of the five principal packers, with their sub- 
sidiary and affiliated companies; also to report as to any appli- 
cation for the privilege of merger, by whom made, and what 
action, if any, he has taken or contemplates taking in reference 
to such proposed merger.’ 

“While I have in mind a due regard for the co-ordinate 
relations of the executive and legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment, I am quite willing to comply with this resolution so 
far as possible. 

“A statement of the number of animals annually slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection, tabulated by fiscal years, etc., 
is transmitted herewith. 

“T have no information as to any proposed merger or 
mergers of large meat-packing companies other than certain 
information informally submitted to me by Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour and two members of his staff, to the effect that there 
is under consideration a purchase by Armour & Co. of the 
assets and business of Morris & Co., but not the corporate 
stock or share capital of Morris & Co.; the price to be paid 
approximately one-third in cash, one-third in preferred stock, 
and one-third in common stock of the purchasing company or 
its successors. Armour & Co. and Morris & Co. are two of the 
five largest meat-packing concerns in the United States. Rep- 
resentatives of Armour & Co. submitted to me three sets of 
typewritten papers. The first of these is entitled ‘Law, Facts 
and Arguments,’ and contains certain historical and financial 
data concerning Armour & Co. and Morris & Co., as well as 
summary statements of certain information, obtained pri- 
marily from public records and documents, relating to the 
slaughtering and meat-packing business in the United States, 
with special reference to the operations of these two concerns. 
This paper also contains a discussion of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Clay- 
ton Act, and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, in their bearings 
on the proposed action, together with a general argument. The 
second of these papers is a ‘Brief’ on law points. The third 
is an ‘Appendix’ containing detailed information, purporting 
to be taken mainly from public records, as to such matters as 
the purchase and slaughter of animals by the -various packing 
concerns, volume and character of business over various 
periods of time, including a statement of the names and loca- 
tion of competitive concerns operating at various markets 
where Armour & Co. and Morris & Co. are engaged in business. 
Copies of these papers are transmitted herewith. 


“In stating to me what they desire to do—namely, to pur- 
chase the physical assets of Morris & Co.—Mr. Armour and 
the members of his staff did not present an application for the 
privilege of merger. They said they came to make plain in 
advance the proposed business transaction, and they expressed 
the hope that it would not be found to be in violation of the 
law, and that it would not meet the opposition of this depart- 
ment. They said further that they hoped that upon consider- 
ation I might be able to agree with them that the proposed 
transaction would result in substantial economies in the trans- 
action of their business, and that these economies would be 
reflected both in the price they were able to pay producers for 
live stock and in the price at which they would be able to sell 
meats to the consumers. They contended that the bringing 
together of these two plants would result in savings of many 
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millions of dollars each year, and would enable them to con- 
duct their packing and distributing operations more econom- 
ically, and, consequently, to compete more vigorously both in 
the purchase of live stock and in the sale of meats. 

“I have given careful consideration to the provisions of 
Title II of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, particularly that 
portion which makes it unlawful for any packer to ‘engage in 
any course of business or do any act for the purpose or with 
the effect of manipulating or controlling prices in commerce, 
or of creating a monopoly in the acquisition of, buying, selling, 
or dealing in, any article in commerce, or of restraining com- 
merce’; and to the provisions of section 402 of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, that ‘the provisions (including penalties) of 
sections 6, 8, 9, and 10 of the act entitled ‘An act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and 
for other purposes,’ approved September 26, 1914, are made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the secre- 
tary in énforcing the provisions of this act and to any person 
subject to the provisions of this act, whether or not a corpora- 
tion. There is nothing in the act itself which specifically pro- 
hibits the purchase by one packer of the physical assets of 
another. The question seems to be whether out of such a 
transaction would flow conditions or actions which would come 
within the prohibitions of the act. 


“On Monday, November 27, I met with the President and 
the Attorney-General, at which time the proposed purchase by 
Armour & Co. of the physical assets of Morris & Co. was con- 
sidered. There was unanimity of agreement that there was 
no obligation upon either of us to indorse or acquiesce in the 
action proposed, or to express an opinion concerning it. On 
the contrary, each was firmly of the opinion that none of us 
would or could be expected to approve in advance a transaction 
of this kind. The real question under discussion. was ther 
the proposed purchase and sale mii in and of its@f be a 
violation of the law, or whether it Was of such a mature as to 
warrant action by any of us in advance of its con! 


“I addressed to the Attoxney-Generalan inquiry>as fol- 
lows: 


“The Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921, in Title II, sec- 
tion 202, makes unlawful certain conduct on the part of pack- 
ers as defined in the act; and in section 203 provides for a pro- 
cedure in case the secretary has reason to believe that any 
packer has violated or is violating any provision of Title IT. 


“ ‘Title IV, section 402, provides that for the efficient exe- 
cution of the provisions of this act, and in order to provide 
information for the use of Congress, the provisions of sections 
6, 8, 9, and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission Act are made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in enforcing the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act. The above references are not comprehensive, but serve 
to direct attention to the basis for the question on which I 
desire your advice. 


“ ‘Recently the head of one of the five largest packing con- 
cerns has called upon me, and has stated that he has in con- 
templation the purchase of the physical assets of another of 
these five largest packing concerns, the purchase price being 
part cash and part in the stock of the purchasing concern, and 
including the assumption of certain liabilities of the selling 
concern. The question upon which I desire your opinion is 
whether the terms of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act contem- 
plate or require me to take any action with regard to such a 
transaction in advance of its consummation.’ 


“In reply to this inquiry, I have received the following 
communication from the Attorney-General: 


“*In your letter of November 22, 1922, you state that the 
head of-one of the five largest meat-packing concerns has 
called upon you and stated that he has in contemplation the 
purchase of the physical assets of another of these five largest 
packing concerns, the purchase price being part cash and part 
in the stock of the purchasing concern, and including the as- 
sumption of certain liabilities of the selling concern. You also 
state in your letter that you desire my opinion as to whether 
the terms of the “Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921,” con- 
template or require you to take any action with regard to such 
a transaction in advance of its consummation. 

- “ ‘Section 202 in Title II of the “Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act, 1921,” makes certain acts by a packer, as packer is defined 
in such act, unlawful. Section 293, in Title II, of this act pro- 
vides that “whenever the secretary has reason to believe that 
any packer has violated or is violating any provision of this 
title” he shall cause a complaint to be issued and a hearing to 
be held. This section also provides that if “after such hear- 
ing the secretary finds that the packer has violated or is vio- 
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lating any provision of this title” the secretary shall make a 
report of his findings of fact and shall issue an order requiring 
oo packer “to cease and desist from continuing such viola- 
tion.’ 

“ ‘Section 402 of Title IV of the “Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act, 1921,” provides that “for the efficient execution of the pro- 
visions of this act and in order to provide information for the 
use of Congress the provisions (including penalties) of sec- 
tions 6, 8, 9, and 10 of the act entitled ‘An act to create a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and 
for other purposes,’ approved September 26, 1914, are made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the secre- 
tary in enforcing the provisions of this act.” 


“‘The provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
pertinent to this inquiry are those found in section 6 and are 
as follows: 


“««The commission shall also have power (a) to gather 
and compile information concerning and to investigate from 
time to time the organization, business, conduct, practices, and 
management of any corporation engaged in commerce... 
and its relation to other corporations and to individuals, as- 
sociations, and partnerships (f) to make public, 
from time to time, such portions of the information obtained 
by it hereunder, except trade secrets and names of customers, 
as it shall deem expedient in the public interest.” 


“It is my opinion that the “Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act, 1921,” is essentially a regulatory act, and that the duties 
and powers of the Secretary of Agriculture thereunder are to 
regulate the industry included within its provisions. Neither 
the act itself nor the regulation provided for therein contem- 
plates or requires that you should advise the industry in re- 
gard to such a transaction in advance of its consummation. 


“*In the opinion in the case of Stafford and others vs. 
Wallace and others, decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States May 1, 1922, Mr. Chief Justice Taft said: 


“« «The language of the law shows that what Congress had 
in mind primarily was to prevent such conspiracies by super- 
vision of the agencies which would be likely to be employed in 
it. . . . Congress has found as an evil to be apprehended 
and to be prevented by the act here in question (in) the use 
and control of stock-yards and the commission men to promote 
a packers’ monopoly of interstate commerce. Its pro- 
‘visions are carefully drawn to apply only to those practices 
and obstructions which in the judgment of Congress are likely 
to affect interstate commerce prejudicially.” 


“*The act in section 203 provides that when you have rea- 
son to believe that any packer has violated or is violating the 
provisions of that act you should proceed to issue a complaint 
and conduct a hearing, and if you find that the packer has 
violated or is violating such act you shall render a report of 
the facts and issue an order requiring the packer to cease and 
desist from continuing such violation. The provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act are carried into the “Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act, 1921,” for the purpose, as expressed 
therein, of enabling the efficient execution of the provisions of 
the “Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921,” and in order to pro- 
‘vide information for the use of Congress. This does not seem 
to broaden the purposes or the essential powers conferred by 
the “Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921.” The language used 
in the “Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921,” makes it clear to 
me that the act does not require you to take any formal action 
unless you have reason to believe that the law has been vio- 
lated or is being violated. To constitute a violation of the law 
within the meaning of this act there must be something more 
than a mere statement of what a person or corporation con- 
templates. r 

“ “In answer to your question as to whether the terms of 
the “Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921,” contemplate any 
action on your part in connection with the proposed purchase 
of physical assets, I am of opinion that the act vests you with 
broad powers of inquiry and that you may make such inquiry.’ 


“For some weeks I have been making certain investiga- 
tions and studies for the purpose of trying to measure the 
probable effect upon competition in the buying of live stock 
and the selling of meat, if the suggested purchase and sale 
should be completed, but as yet no occasion seems to have 
arisen which requires formal action. 


“As to future action, that will depend altogether upon 
future events. 
“Respectfully, 
“HENRY C. WALACE, 
“Secretary.” 
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SECRETARY MELLON FAVORS CAPPER BILL 


N DECEMBER 29, 1922, Secretary of the Treasury Mg. 
O lon sent a letter to the chairman of the Committee oy 
Banking and Currency of the Senate, in response to that 
committee’s request for his views on pending legislation tp 
provide additional credits for the agricultural and _ live-stock 
industries. After criticising the Lenroot-Anderson bill, which 
“depends so much upon the large initial contribution from the 
Treasury and the grant of full tax exemption to the new g¢. 
curities, both of which seem to me objectionable,” Secretary 
Mellon admitted that “there is need for improved credit facil. 
ities, and particularly for a better organization of credits that 
will make available the necessary capital and credit for the 
use of the agricultural and live-stock industries.” He they 
went on to say: 


“T should say that this could best be accomplished through 
the adoption of some such measure as the Capper bill (8, 
4063), with its provisions for increased rediscount facilities at 
the federal-reserve banks, and for the organization of rural- 
credit corporations and rediscount corporations on a business- 
like basis, coupled with provision for a further extension of 
the life of the War Finance Corporation for a limited period— 
say until March 31, 1924—in order to take care of any emer- 
gency conditions which may remain, and also give opportunity 
for the establishment of the new agencies on a practical work. 
ing basis. A measure of this character could be drafted with- 
out much difficulty along the lines of the Capper bill, and it 
would, I believe, provide a practicable and comprehensive plan 
of agricultural credits, embodying the best features of the 
Anderson-Lenroot bill, and at the same time avoiding the ob- 
jections that may properly be raised against that bill in its 
present form.... 


“T believe that the most helpful course that can be pursued 
now is to adopt a substitute measure along the lines of the 
Capper bill, with the suggested extension of the life of the 
War Finance Corporation until March 31, 1924. This would 
adapt our present banking system to the needs of agriculture, 
and include the best features of the various plans, upon which 
there is virtual agreement. It would admit to discount at the 
federal-reserve banks agricultural paper with a maturity up 
to nine months, secured by commodities in process of orderly 
marketing or by live stock which is being fattened for market. 
To this there can be no substantial objection. It is safe, and 
the testimony before your committee shows that it will be 
helpful. Nor is there any disagreement as to the wisdom of 
federal incorporation and supervision of live-stock and agri- 
cultural loan companies, which is also a feature of the Ander- 
son-Lenroot bill. Representatives of the great cattle-breeding 
industry have testified, moreover, that such a provision is 
essential to the proper conduct of their business. These pro- 
posals, embodied in the bill introduced by Senator Capper, have 
met with general support, and are in my opinion sound and 
constructive, and I hope that this bill, with such changes of 
detail as may seem necessary, will commend itself to the favor- 
able consideration of your committee.” 


HOW STOCK-YARDS ADMINISTRATION 
FUNCTIONS 


N HIS FIRST REPORT to the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Chester Morrill, in charge of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration, reviews the conditions leading up to the pas- 
sage of the regulatory act, the aim sought to be accomplished 
by it, the unsuccessful attempt made to have it declared un- 
constitutional, the organization of the service, and the cases 
handled between the dates of August 15, 1921, when the law 
became effective, and June 30, 1922, the end of the fiscal year— 
the period covered by the report. 


Emphasis is placed by Mr. Morrill on the fact that it is 
the policy of his administration as far as possible to adjust 
complaints locally through informal conference, rather than by 
the longer and costlier course of formal proceedings. A num- 
ber of instances of the successful working of this method are 
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recounted, among them the agreements securing better prices 
for cattle reacting to the tuberculin test; elimination of the 
practices of “string sales,” of the filling of orders from con- 
signments without first placing the live stock on the open 
market, and of “marking up” shipments; proper assignment 
of pens at stock-yards, reduction of inhumane treatment of 
animals, and equitable feed charges. 

Of the cases where formal action became necessary, the 
so-called Mistletoe controversy at Kansas City and the boycott 
trouble at the East St. Louis yards were the most notable. 
The result of these proceedings has previously been published 
in THE PRODUCER. 

* * cd 


From a summary of the weekly reports sent to the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Administration at Washington by the 
supervisors at the different markets we gather the following 
information concerning their ‘activities during the month of 
November, 1922. Conditions at one market, more or less typ- 
ical of all, are described in this way: 


“All live stock consigned is placed on the open market. 
Weighing-up is indulged in to a limited extent, but no carloads 
are weighed up if satisfactory buyers can be found. Scales 
are kept in first-class condition, and are sufficient in number; 
weigh-masters are careful in giving full and correct weights. 
String sales are not indulged in. Boycotting is an unknown 
problem. Buyers have agreed to pay the same price for reactor 
cattle [the meat from which can be disposed of for human con- 
No yardage 
charge is made for removing dead carcasses from cars. Qual- 
ity of both hay and grain fed is good. Arrangement of pen 
space seems to be satisfactory. The management of the stock- 
yards has required all its employees to discontinue the use of 
prod-poles and has substituted cloth slappers. Rebating has 
been entirely eliminated. Sanitary conditions are good. The 
administration is receiving strong co-operation from the man- 
agement of the yards, who express the opinion that it has 
accomplished much good at that market.” 


A better feeling was said to exist generally toward the 
administration on the part of commission men and traders, 
some of whom had expressed satisfaction with the aid given 


_ legitimate dealers in the matter of suppressing objectionable 


practices and in securing needed improvements at the yards. 
The affairs of several financially embarrassed agencies were 
investigated during the month, with the object of safeguarding 
shippers’ interests, in which full co-operation was received 
from the respective live-stock exchanges. Much work was done 
in establishing open-market conditions, there still being a ten- 
dency in certain quarters to discriminate against co-operative 
concerns. The handling of crippled and dead stock received 
a good deal of attention, with gratifying results. Upon com- 
plaint, the manner of dealing with strays was investigated in 
one place. Several conferences were held during the month 
to consider methods of identifying and segregating reactor 
cattle upon receipt at yards. The question of banks lending 


| money to sheep-feeders was given attention at one market, 


where it had been charged that discrimination was shown 
against those living at a distance. [Illegal sales of hay and 
overcharges on feed were looked into, and conditions corrected. 
Steps were taken to form a trade-practice committee at Fort 
Worth, on which all interests were represented. An inspector 
Was assigned to the new stock-yards at Los Angeles. 


All in all, the machinery of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration seems to be working with a gratifying absence 
of friction and, for the short time during which it has been in 
operation, to have accomplished good results. 


A lambing percentage of 287 is reported from New Zea- 
and. Twenty-three Suffolk ewes produced 66 lambs, one of 


them having 4. This achievement is said to exceed any record 
yet published. 
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THE MARKETS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 2, 1923. 


N ONE RESPECT the cattle business is suggestive of that 
I seductive game, poker. Anyone with a little cash or credit 
can sit in, and results are equally uncertain. Between supply- 
and-demand vicissitude, physical. adversity, and a score of 
other factors—most of them implying trouble stacked up 
against the producer—the draw of the game is decidedly un- 
certain. But for the fact that nature produces a crop of grass 
and coarse grains annually, the cattle business would not 
exist. There is a deep-seated human impulse to take advan- 
tage of natural forces, especially when the process is appar- 
ently as simple as beef-making. The lure of the cattle game 
appeals alike to the capitalist and the less opulent seeker after 
wealth, provided he has the cattle instinct—and few are with- 
out it when placed in the proper environment. 


Corn Belt Holds Many Cattle 


It was logical that the lucrative charatter of the deeding — 
industry, especially in the Cort Belt, should Stimulate iqvest-~ 
ment in cattle during the latter half of 1922; consequently the 
inception of 1923 finds the whole corn-producing area well 
populated in a bovine sense. Harlan, the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, credits Iowa with 50 per cent more 
cattle than a year ago, and the entire Corn Belt with 27 per 
cent more—figures that may be approximately correct, as 
everybody knows cattle went in; and what goes in usually 
comes out. Every factor was favorable to a gigantic restock- 
ing, with one exception—a short corn crop; for it is short 
measured by requirements, the huge reserve of 1921 having 
disappeared. When the country goes to cattle, it usually does 
so greedily; and this occasion was no exception to the rule. 
Not only feeders, but bankers, became infected. The average 
Corn Belt renter is a hit-or-miss operator, and when he ven- 
tures within the elusive sphere of cattledom he usually misses. 
Last season he was without purchasing capacity; but this 
handicap was largely eliminated during the fall of 1922, when 
short-term money was abundant everywhere. Consequently 
the farm renter, the in-and-outer, and sundry other types of 
humanity that always put down a bet when those at the table 
cash a few chips, entered the play. Thus the stage was set 
for a possible débacle, and toward the end of the year some- 
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thing resembling a near-débacle developed. Had the beef 
market been less robust, results would have been more serious. 
As it was, most of the capital invested was kept intact. 


Situation Is Clarifying 


Gradually the situation is clarifying, however. Regular 
feeders do not conceal their satisfaction over the manner in 
which the stampeded in-and-outer is letting his cattle go. 
That there will be cattle in abundance at the market all winter 
admits of no doubt; but a prolonged process of attrition inva- 
riably eliminates the “weak sisters,” thus putting the man 
whose business is cattle-feeding in a more secure position. 
During December seven principal markets (Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, and St. Paul) 
handled 827,800 cattle of all kinds, compared with 604,200 in 
1921 and 662,000 in 1920; a large percentage of them repre- 
senting purchases made in the stocker market during the 
August-to-October period. Thousands of cattle were jettisoned 
in little better condition than when taken out a few weeks 
previous, and, when sold, were considered advantageously dis- 
posed of. The fact that they were laid in cheap, and that beef 
demand was healthy, averted serious loss; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that everything fed from ninety to one hundred days 
made money. December marked the passing of $12 to $13 
trade in fat cattle, substituting a large percentage of $8 to 
$9.75 steers, with a sprinkling at $11 to $11.75, but compara- 
tively few good enough to beat $10, while that was the kind 
feeders were looking for. 


Year’s Turn Means Price Readjustment 


The turn of the year is always marked with more or less 
radical readjustment of prices. On this occasion disparity 
between values of steers and butcher cattle—cows, heifers, and 
bulls—was at least partly remedied. The trade has been 
puzzled over a wide spread between these classes of cattle, 
speculating as to when it would be narrowed, and realizing 
that it was only a deferred eventuality. Delay in readjust- 
ment was probably due to the mass of cheap steers with which 
the market was deluged all through December. Considering 
the healthy market for hides and by-products, no difficulty 
should have been experienced in vending the beef of $5 to $6 
cows, but the public showed preference for that of $10 to $12 
steers. However, as the winter works along, cow beef will get 
better action, and such light killing steers as killers have 
refused to consider from $7 down will get a seasonal inning. 
Already the kinds of range cattle that a few weeks back could 
be cleared with difficulty at $6 to $6.75 have gained about $1 
per cwt., especially where they show the effects of corn; and a 
month hence it is probable that sales below $8 will be rare; 
also that few steers will be eligible to bids about $10. 


Buoyant Sensation Underlies All 


Underlying the whole trade is a buoyant sensation. In 
one week of December—that following the stock show—Chi- 
cago absorbed 80,000 cattle, the bulk of them going to the 
shambles; yet the next week, when supply was reduced to 60,- 
000, prices advanced anywhere from 50 cents to $1 per cwt., 
and killers entered into lively competition for every decently 
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covered bullock in the pack. Had it been possible to hold ba 
the mass of merely warmed-up steers that had to take $7 to sg. 
such vicissitude as developed at that stage might have bee, 
avoided. Issuance of the government estimate showing a) 
increase of 27 per cent in the number of cattle on feed, com. 
pared with a year ago, had the logical effect of putting a crimp 
in country demand for stockers, thereby adding to the difficulty - 
of effecting a clearance; but such a clearance was made daily, 
with few exceptions. 


Retailers Making Money 


Killers have bought cattle at the lowest possible dollar, as 
usual, and have made good money on the turn-over—a fac 
they have not attempted to conceal; and retailers have aly 
been “getting their piece of the money.” The roast a $2 pill 
will secure under present conditions requires no muscular 
effort to tote, and a decent steak costs a dollar or more. Re. 
tailers assert that the public is not haggling over the price, but 
insists on quality; which has prompted the chain stores to take 
a better grade of beef. The prosperous character of retail 
trade is indicated by the opening of shops, whereas a year ago 
they were being closed by the thousand. As poultry has been 
cheap, and a dollar buys a respectable pork roast, demand for 
beef is all the more surprising. 


Rising Corn Stampedes Feeders 


Under such conditions it would have been natural to 
expect feeders to display confidence, but a rising corn bill 
always stimulates liquidation; and on this occasion the hue and 
ery that the country was full of cattle in the finishing stage 
developed a stampede to get to market ahead of the crowd. 
Now, it is trade tradition, if not a fact, that cattle-feeding is 
usually profitable on a rising corn market; also that early 
depletion of a crop insures a high market later on. But such 
truths are invariably ignored during a stampede. It is sig- 
nificant that this heavy run carried fewer ninety- to one-hun- 
dred-day cattle than in many years at midwinter, while the 
proportion of steers that had been fed fifty to seventy days 
was large. As cattle went from range to feed-lot thin, they 
could not be properly conditioned on a short feed, subjecting 
them to a serious handicap; while stuff that had been on corn 
one hundred days frequently sold at margins of $2.50 to $3 per 
cewt., making the operation highly profitable. 


Book Needed on Cattle Feeders’ Mistakes 


Some day somebody will write a book on cattle-feeders’ 
mistakes, in which he will lay emphasis on the absurdity of 
taking out thin western cattle from the market in September 
and October, and shooting them back in December disguised 
as fat cattle. It is possible to give a fleshy steer that treat- 
ment successfully, but not a thin one; yet thousands of feeders 
make the attempt each year, market atmosphere being churned 
by their wailing when failure results. Much failure in the 
sphere of beef-making is due to failure to get the kind of cattle 
required for the operation; other failure is the result of not 
carrying out original intention as to the feeding period. The 
operator who practices a system will win where the haphazard 
feeder falls down—and usually he falls hard. 


After January Market Should Pick Up 


After January cattle will be in stronger hands. 
feeders have consistently avoided the rush. One of them, sur- 


Regular 


veying the congested December market, remarked: “Let the 
good work go on! These fellows will make a good market for 
me later on.” And he was right. Unless beef consumption is 
curtailed—and that is improbable—the February and March 
cattle market will be as healthy as it was demoralized a year 
ago, when feeders took corn-fat cattle from Chicago at $8, and 


exporters bought them by the trainload below that figure, 45 
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quality cid not interest them. By that time light steers, lack- 
ing in quality, will sell well, provided they are fat. Condition 
will improve from now on, and six weeks hence a lot of cattle 
should be selling at $9 to $10 per cwt. 


Stock-Cattle Movement Heavy 


Stock-cattle demand has ebbed, but the country is still 
buying somewhat freely, the December movement having been 
about 35 per cent heavier than a year ago. Since cattle-gath- 
ering in the West practically ceased, picking has been more 
dificult, and values would have been marked up but for alarm 
all over the Corn Belt that winter stocks were excessive. 
Feeders have taken out a sprinkling of fleshy steers showing 
evidence of thirty to forty days on corn, for which they paid 
$7.25 to $8, on the theory that they could buy such flesh 
cheaper than it could be put on at the new price of corn; but 
demand for mediocre and common stockers is negligible, 
although they can be bought at $4.50 or less. From now on 
feeders will demand quality, especially in cattle intended for 
winter roughing and be fed out on grass next summer, and, as 
the winter wears along, picking the right kind will become 
more difficult. What may be expected six weeks hence is a 
demand for fleshy cattle, susceptible of a fifty-day finish on 
corn, as an advance of $1 per cwt. in the price would furnish 
incentive for buying of that kind. Many a feeder who has 
thrown half-fat cattle overboard recently will make an effort 
at replacement before the winter is over. 


Trade Prospect Encouraging 


Viewed broadly, from every angle the cattle-trade pros- 
pect is encouraging, especially in view of the healthy condition 
of beef trade. The crop of steers now on feed may be ample, 
but is not excessive, especially in view of the fact that it has 
been closely picked as to condition right along, and probably 
will continue to be. 


Hog Is Lusty Performer 


Never before has the same number of hogs been delivered 
at the slaughter-houses of this county during November and 
December with as little accumulation of product. The much- 
advertised bear campaign, which was to have put average cost 
of packers’ droves down to $6.50 per cwt. at Chicago, collapsed 
in December, when cost advanced from $7.75 to $8.50. The big 
packers resisted this reaction strenuously, but the tide went 
against them. During November and December 4,965,000 hogs 
reached Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, and St. Paul. December receipts at the same mar- 
kets were 2,717,000, against 2,120,000 in 1921, and the two- 
month movement was about 800,000 in excess of 1921. Grow- 
ers cut hogs loose with a vengeance, furnishing packers with 
abundant ammunition for their bear campaign. But nothing 
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serious happened to prices, an $8 December market being the 
exception rather than the rule. 


Europe Taking Plenty of Meat 


Not only is eating hog product a favorite gastronomic 
exercise of the American people, but Europe is hungry, and 
has nowhere else to go for meat. Exports have been on an 
enormous scale, especially when restricted European purchas- 
ing capacity is reckoned with. When Europe takes a package 
of 67,000,000 pounds of lard and meats in two weeks, as was 
the case at the middle of December, it is prima facie evidence, 
not only of need, but of ability to buy, as every pound of this 
product is paid for in real dollars. Such is European demand 
that recent consignments of lard and meats have left New 
York on fast steamers, which is contrary to the rule, as it 
involves higher freight charges. Revival of demand for both 
lard and meats became conspicuous early in November, and has 
been continuous ever since. 


Corn Advance a Bearish Influence 


The bullish influence of a big crop of hogs has been nulli- 
fied by the advance in corn, which means curtailment of ton- 
nage. Last year hogs were fed to the limit, as corn was both 
abundant and cheap; this time they will go light. New hogs 
began moving to market early, and that movement has been 
continuous, as they made good gains on corn that matured 
early and could be fed wenent risk. Not eo have receipts 
at the central yi 
country buying, 







were similar, the date 
in January. Toa friend whe asked if he ns the hog crop 
was large, he replied. “Possibly; but you can’t keep the hog 
crop any larger than the corn crop.” What he anticipated 
developed; hogs were marketed early, and lard went higher. 
But the principal bullish argument at this stage is the enor- 
mous and incessant demand for fresh and cured pork, coupled 
with a broadening export trade. It has prevented a seasonal 
accumulation in packers’ cellars, and may find them with little 
stuff on hand next March when the winter run of hogs is in. 
Bets have been made that top hogs will sell at $10 in Chicago 
this side of March 1. 


Small Packers Active 


The coterie of small packers which cut such a wide swath 
in the market last year is still active. It shows a degree of 
virility that is surprising to the trade in general, and some- 
what disconcerting to the Big Five, as the buying campaign of 
this small fry renders impossible a division of the winter hog 
crop on a percentage basis at low prices, forcing killers to 
depend on a daily profit, rather than inventory profits during 
the summer on a huge winter accumulation of meats. “We 
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are manufacturing and merchandising, not gambling, now,” 
remarked a packer not long since. And the process has been 
profitable, $8 hogs being credited with returning profits of 
$1.50 to $2 per head in the conversion proces, which is 
attested by a daily buying scramble, in which even the mem- 
bers of the Big Five have participated at intervals. 


Morris Keen Contender 


Morris—a disappearing star from the packer firmament— 
has been a keen contender for a share of the hog supply, 
wherever that concern operates. What effect its disappear- 
ance will have remains to be seen, but the trade is apprehen- 
sive of the elimination of a live wire. Morris has never re- 
sorted to country buying, nor made a practice of “laying out” 
of the market to break prices, in striking contrast to the buy- 
ing policy of the other “big fellows.” If a vote on the propo- 
sition could be taken among hog salesmen, it would be unani- 
mously in favor of keeping Morris on the job as a buyer. 


Everybody Eating Pork 
The future of this crop of hogs is made. Everybody is 
eating pork in some shape or other, competition for hogs is 
keen all over the country, and no man or set of men is in posi- 
tion to control prices. The influence of the provision pit on 
hog prices has been practically nullified. Formerly the hog 
market awaited provision-pit developments, whereas provisions 


now follow hogs, and the gamble in that arena has dwindled to 
small volume. 


Hog Product Cheapest Meat 

Europe, according to the best information available, will 
be a free buyer of American lard and meats for years to come, 
or until its swine herds can be rehabilitated—which will be a 
slow process, owing to constant drain. The cheapest and most 
satisfying animal food Europe can get is hog product, and else- 
where than in North America no considerable quantity is 
available. During the ensuing half-decade the American hog 
is going to earn a lot of money for the American farmer. 


Colorado Holds Sheep Surplus 

In sheep- and lamb-trade circles all eyes are focused on 
Colorado and western Nebraska, where the bulk of the visible 
supply for the first quarter of 1923 is concealed—or possibly, 
to be more correct, exposed, as the size of the package in the 
finishing stage thereabout is somewhat definitely known, and is 
considerably heavier than a year ago. During the past month 
prices of lambs have been well maintained, and values of sheep 
have advanced $1.50 to $2 per cwt. Killers have spared no 
effort to depress lamb values, but feeders have had a moderate 
supply and keen competition in their favor; otherwise the tide 
of values would have gone against them. The advance in sheep 
has been the result of a dwindling supply, coupled with low 


temperatures, which always create a demand for heavy 
mutton. 


Fat Lambs Make $15.25 


January found the fat-lamb market on a $14.75 to $15,25 
basis, with picked lots up to $15.50. Heavy lambs were djs. 
criminated against, especially if weighing 90 to 100 pounds, 
for no apparent reason, as retailers charge as much for this 
grade as for lighter meats. Late in December heavy lambs 
in the fleece sold at $13 to $13.50, or $2 per cwt. below 75- to 
80-pound stock—an inconsistency that should be explained, 
There is a healthy demand for culls at $11.50 to $12.50. As 
packers can handle wool to advantage, they have penalized 
shorn lambs, buying them $2 per cwt. below wooled stock at 
$12.75 to $18.25. Feeders shear lambs mainly to get the bene. 
fit of quick gains resulting from that operation, and have 
ignored the penalty. 

Heavy yearlings are selling at $11.50 to $12.50; shom 
yearlings, around $11. It is a $7 to $8.25 market for ewes, 
and $8 to $9.50 for wethers. An advance of $1.50 to $2 per 
cwt. in all kinds of fat sheep during December was somewhat 
tardy, and may be expected to stick, as few mature muttons 
are on feed. 


Increase Makes Little Difference 


A government estimate of 20 per cent more sheep and 
lambs on feed than a year ago, issued December 16, did not 
make a ripple on the market surface, as most people in the 
trade did not figure the available supply for the January-to- 
April period heavier than that of a year ago, especially in view 
of the fact that second feeding will necessarily be light, owing 
to the high cost of thin stock, when available, the advancing 
feed bill, and danger attendant on speculative feeding. Dur- 
ing December the supply of native lambs practically ran out, 
and there was perceptible diminution in the proportion of 
farm-fed western stock, the bulk of the daily supply coming 
from feed-lots adjacent to the big markets, which were any- 
thing but congested, and dependent on constant repletion from 
western supply sources. There were few lambs on feed in ter- 
ritory east of Chicago early in January, Michigan and Ohio 
having picked their holdings close as to condition, Iowa and 
Illinois were about cleaned up, and Wisconsin had less than 
50,000 westerns on feed, creating a clear field for Colorado and 
western Nebraska feeders; also for hay feeders in Idaho, 
Utah, and elsewhere, whose stuff will be grained at feed-barns 
close to the big markets. Of these holdings the bulk is in the 
hands of Senator “Bob” Stanfield, of Oregon, “Jimmy” Clin- 
ton, the Austin brothers of Utah, and R. E. Bicknell, of Idaho. 
Last season, it will be remembered, the big feed-barns were 
replenished as rapidly as space was available, making a heavy 
second feed; of which repetition this year is improbable, if not 
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impossible. In 1922 the Texas drought necessitated a huge 
pilgrimage of thin lambs, most of which were fed, and some- 
thing like half a million ewe lambs were gathered in the 
Northwest and fattened. 


Colorado Cashing Out 


Colorado began “topping out” in December, and will con- 
tinue that policy until the last lamb has been cashed, affording 
insurance against gluts late in the season. Feed cost has been 
dimbing, and Colorado feeders are loaded down with heavy 
lambs, on which they are reluctant to put weight owing to dis- 
crimination by killers. As these feeders have five outlets for 
their lambs, they will be well distributed, a larger share than 
usual—probably 40 per cent—going to Denver, to be sent 
thence to Chicago, Omaha, and other eastern points for slaugh- 
ter. These lambs are counted twice, thus exaggerating the 
size of the crop. 


Easterners Like Fresh-Dressed Meats 


Eastern lamb-consumers are as insistent as ever on fresh- 
dressed meat, which accounts for continued activity of small 
killers in that quarter at Chicago, forcing the big packers to 
ship large numbers of live lambs to the Atlantic seaboard for 
slaughter to meet this competition. There is a prospect of 
imports of frozen lamb; in fact, small packages of that meat 
are reaching the Atlantic seaboard from time to time; but it is 
not considered a menace, the bulk of it going either to cheap 
restaurant trade or to provision ocean craft. 


Profits on this crop of lambs will be small, but nobody has 
lost a dollar yet, and there is every indication that the stuff 
will pay well for its board. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


OME IMPROVEMENT in the condition of the cattle trade 
S was noted during the closing month of the year 1922. The 
marketing was fairly heavy at Denver, but demand proved 
more adequate than earlier in the season, and good feeding and 
stocker cattle found a very satisfactory outlet. Good fat cattle 
sold to pretty fair advantage in December, as they have been 
doing all fall, but the plainer grades were hard to move. Hog 
trade was of very satisfactory proportions, and values were 
well supported; while sheep prices also were highly satis- 
factory to the selling side of the market. 


The receipts were generally larger at Denver than for the 
same period of 1921. Cattle supply totaled 50,811 head, as 
compared with 39,627 head for the same month of 1921. 


The heavy receipts of cattle at all markets during the fall 


192 


buyers. 











ew SHORTHORN YEAR 


@1922 was an improvement over 1921. The consumers’ business improved. They became better 
Surpluses of farm products on hand following the war became absorbed. With increased 
demand, and supplies nearer to normal needs, prices strengthened. 


@Shorthorns sold well on the open market. 
minating at the International, where the grand-champion bullock and the champion college steer 
were pure-bred registered Shorthorn calves. 


@ Further improvement is anticipated for 1923. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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shipping season were rather a surprise to the trade. It was 
freely predicted during the summer that Denver would have 
merely a handful of cattle for fall bartering. It was reported, 
from this or that section of the range country, that supply was 
far short of normal, and that the run would be extremely light. 
Contrary to this expectation, the movement was far heavier 
than a year ago. 


The extremely dry weather in many sections caused close 
shipping, while inability of growers to continue longer the 
strain of losing operations caused some to ship all of their 
stock and go out of business. Contributing causes were many, 
and the aggregate of them all was a flood of inferior-quality 
cattle on the market that gave salesmen a difficult task in 
clearing their pens from week to week. 


Good beef steers found outlet to packers during December 
at $6.50 to $7.50; the latter representing about the peak for 
grass-fed beef during the month. Some short-fed steers 
returned to market from the feed-yards, and sold at $8 to 
$8.60. Fat cows sold at $4.75 to $5.25 for a good grade, and 
heifers at $5 to $7.75; the latter price being paid for grain- 
feds. Feeding steers sold largely at $6 to $7 for a good-to- 
choice grade, while $7.80 was paid for extra-fancy western 
young steers to go to eastern feed-yards. 


The hog supply was 37,300 head in December, as com- 
pared with 22,109 head one year ago. The inquiry for good 
hogs was strong, and the market had a healthy tone from week 
to week. The top of $8.25 was well maintained throughout the 
month, while the extreme top late in Décembe? went to 38.50. 
Strong foreign buying of pork and pork products, and a good 
inquiry for home consumption, are holding the hog market up 
to heights little expected earlier in the season. It was the 
general opinion of the trade in the summer that fall packing 
of hogs would be done on a sharply lower basis. The supply 
was liberal, as had been anticipated, but the expected drop 
failed to materialize. 


Sheep receipts at Denver for the year 1922 were consid- 
erably larger than in 1921—much to the surprise of those in 
the trade. The shortage of sheep on the range was expected 
to reflect itself in lighter receipts, and most of the eastern 
markets showed a falling-off from one year ago; but Denver 
had an increase for the year of nearly 400,000 head. Fat 
lambs sold at the close of the year around $14 to $14.25 for a 
good grade, while strictly choice stock brought as high as 
$14.40. Later a slump carried the tops to around $13.75. 
Considerable stock is coming back from feed-lots, and selling 
at this figure and below—and making money. Feeding lambs 
are being taken out at $13 to $13.75, and ewes are finding a 
ready sale at $6.50 to $7. A strong demand exists for all 
sheep and lambs, and the market enjoys a good, healthy tone. 


MAKE IT A BETTER 


Exhibits of pure-breds were strong at all shows, cul- 
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THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


RICES ON FAT STEERS AND FEEDERS at the Los 

Angeles stock-yards declined about 25 cents late in Decem- 
ber. The top price of $8.25 was received for fifty-four heavy, 
pulp- and hay-fed Utah steers averaging 1,147 pounds, while 
$8 was paid for 1,125-pound Wyoming steers. Four hundred 
Nevada steers, weighing 1,131 pounds, sold at $7.85. Several 
Jots of Arizona and New Mexico steers classed as “lights” 
ranged from $5 to $6.50. A load of 910-pound steers from 
Prescott, Ariz., were classed as short-fed beef and sold at $5 
at the yards. Southwestern feeder steers ranged from $5 to 
$5.25, and big northern-country feeders sold at $6 to $6.75. 
Good northern beef cows ranged from $5.40 to $6.25, while 
southwestern cows went mainly as canners and cutters at from 
$1.50 to $3.25. The calf market advanced slightly, Arizona 
and New Mexico heavy-weight vealers going at $5 to $6.50. 


San Francisco prices during the holiday season showed 
declines on practically all classes of fat cattle. Several sales 
were made to San Francisco buyers from Nevada and northern 
California ranches at 7 cents a pound for good beef steers, 
f.o.b. cars. Calves were about steady at $8 off cars for top 
light-weights, while $7.50 to $7.75 took the bulk of the light- 
weight veal offerings. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the the month of November, 1922, compared with November, 
1921, and for the eleven months ending with November, 1922, 
compared with the corresponding period in 1921: 


RECEIPTS 


Eleven Months Ending 


November November 


2,427,330 
4,420,985 
2,287,608 | 


1,927,819 | 21,392,400 | 18,370,202 
3,686,526 | 39,063,310 | 37,170,199 
2,068,015 | 20,848,046 | 22,503,695 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 


Eleven Months Ending 


November November 


1921 1922 1921 


997,447 | 9,818,572 | 17,917,794 
1,297,427 | 13,674,526 | 12,934,298 
1,094,193 | 10,969,370 | 10,451,897 


1,345,099 
1,500,522 
1,464,983 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Eleven Months Ending 


November November 


1921 1921 
497,147 | 4,552,967 | 3,258,466 


32,504 546,699 463,090 
510,556 | 3,910,948 | 2,892,425 


709,516 
54,634 
157,339 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Eleven Months Ending 


November November 


1,138,053 
2,917,935 
880,648 


935,033 | 11,437,889 | 10,335,697 
2,370,439 | 25,376,946 | 24,187,751 
988,648 | 9,848,927 | 12,053,826 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, December 29, 1922 


CATTLE 


BEEF STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up) — 
Choice and Prime $11.35-12.75 
9.40-11.35 
7.50- 9.40 
6.00- 7.50 


$10.65-12.25 
9.10-10.65 
7.15- 9.10 
5.40- 7.15 


8.50-10.50 

6.50- 8.59 
ION asics eae 5.00- 6.59 

Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down) — 

Choice and Prime 11.00-12.50  10.50-12.00 
8.60-10.50 
6.85- 8.60 


5.00- 6.85 


10.50-12.59 
8.50-10,50 
6.25- 8.50 
5.50- 7.35 4.50- 6.95 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 

Heifers, Common to Choice 

Cows, Common to Choice 

Bulls, Bologna and Beef........................ 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 

Cows and Heifers 

RIE OI hs sc nsceiceni eaten 
VEAL CALVES: 

Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice 

Heavy Wt., Common to Choice 
FEEDER STEERS: 

1,000 Ibs. up, Common to Choice 

750-1,000 Ibs., Common to Choice 
STOCKER STEERS: 

Common to Choice 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 

Common to Choice 


4.25-10.25 
3.75- 8.00 
4.00- 6.35 


4.00- 8.35 
3.65- 6.25 
3.50- 5.50 


4.00- 9,09 
3.50- 6.50 


2.75 5.15 


2.75- 3.75 
3.00- 4.00 


2.40- 3.65 
2.75- 3.75 


2.25- 3.50 
2.50- 3.75 


9.00-11.50 
3.50- 8.25 


6.75- 9.75 
4.25- 7.50 


7.00-10.50 
4.00- 7.00 


5.50- 7.50 
5.50- 7.50 


5.00- 7.75 25- 7.90 


5.10- 7.75 5.00- 7.60 


4.00- 7.50 4.25- 7.75 


3.25- 5.25 2.85- 5.25 


HOGS 


8.30 

8.00- 8.25 
7.95- 8.30 
8.05- 8.30 
7.90- 8.25 
7.90- 8.25 
7.50- 7.65 
7.25- 7.60 


Bulk of Sales 

Heavy Wt., 

Medium Wt., Medium to Choice 

Light Wt., Common to Choice 

Light Lights, Common to Choice.......... 
Packing Sows, Smooth 

Packing Sows, 

Killing Pigs ssclleapesegeees 
Stocker Pigs, Common to Choice 7.35- 8.00 6.50- 7.50 


LAMBS: 
84 Ibs. down— 
Medium to Prime $13.00-15.40 


9.50-13.00 


$13.00-14.60 
9.25-12.75 


$12.50-14.65 
9.00-12.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice 
Culls and Common 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice 


9.00-12.75 9.25-12.50 9.25-12.50 


6.25-10.00 6.25- 8.75 7.00- 9.25 
5.75- 8.65 


2.50- 6.00 


5.00- 7.50 


5.00- 8.00 
1.50- 5.00 2.7 


5- 5.00 


12.75-14.65 12.50-13.75 12.50-14.50 


WOOL OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


J. E. P. 


O WEAKNESS has been displayed by the domestic wool 

market. Trade is seasonally quiet, as, outside foreign 
wools, there is little to do business with. Interest centers on 
the probable appraisal of the 1923 domestic clip. Something 
may develop at the annual meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association in Spokane this month, although it is 
improbable that it will amount to more than wind-jamming, as 
dealers are jockeying for position, and growers have a some- 
what definite idea as to where they “are at.” 

Abroad the market is somewhat irregular, further depre- 
ciation in continental currency having adversely affected 
values of fine wools. American buyers have taken Merinos at 
London, but demand there has centered on medium and fine 
cross-breds. There is something suggestive about this per- 
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3.5 0-10.50 
5.50- 8.59 
».00- 6.50 


).50-12.50 
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.25= 7,90 


).00- 7.60 
1.25~ 7.50 


3.00- 5.00 


3.10 
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sistent purchasing in the British market by American dealers. 
4 late London dispatch says: 


“America is still making a bold bid to secure wool and 
purchasing large quantities. It is too much to say that her 
attention is confined exclusively to cross-breds; for it is not. 
In a quiet way, Boston is purchasing some of the best-condi- 
tioned Merinos, but is paying no more than the home trade or 
the continent is prepared to give. America wants wool giving 
q clean yield of anything up to 56 per cent, but so far this 
season no very superior lines from Victoria have been cata- 
logued. Still, some of the best Queensland wools are worthy 
of their support, and a few of the top lines of the central 
Queensland marks have been secured for the New England 
mills. The wools being mostly 70’s quality are right for their 
purpose, and will produce some excellent fabrics. At the same 
time, America is giving the most support to medium and fine 
cross-breds, and some fair weights are being absorbed.” 

This should mean a broad market for the 1923 domestic 
dip, and it is reasonable assumption that January will inject 
life into American trade. A letter from Boston, written at the 
end of the year by a recognized expert, says: 

“Wool prices have been maintained on a strong basis, and 
it is the consensus of opinion that the market is at the incep- 
tion of an era of high prices. We expect manufacturers to 


enter the market at an early date, as most of them are on a 
hand-to-mouth basis.” 


A letter from a Philadelphia dealer says: 

“Owners: of quarter and three-eighths blood should be 
complacent. The way manufacturers are bidding makes it 
evident that we are entering on a period of buying actively. 
Quarter-blood foreign wool recently bought is on a parity with 
three-eighths in the domestic market, so that we have several 
cents to go before reaching foreign levels.” 

Australian primary markets closed the year strong. The 
next Melbourne sale will be held January 15, with an offering 
of 60,000 bales. Sydney opened January 8, with an offering 
of 64,000 bales; so that rapid price developments may be 
expected. If January sales in the Southern Hemisphere main- 
tain the December pace, the domestic situation will improve. 
At the New Zealand sale in December values were strong, fur- 
ther gains have been recorded in South Africa, and Germany 
has been a competitor in South America. 

Various rumor comes from the West. A report that the 
Taylor clip in Nevada had been sold is denied, although an 
impression exists that it has passed into the hands of a New 
England concern partial to wool of that type. Little, if any, 


‘wool has yet been contracted on the sheep’s back in the West, 


however, and growers’ attitude is such that it is improbable 
that much business will be done until the clip is ready to ship, 
as on a rising market they have everything to gain by waiting. 
“Bell-wether” sales may be expected, but this ruse to dislodge 
the “weak oysters” is not likely to be effective. 

To quote a dealer, “the outlook for wool is rosy.” 


HIDE TRADE HAS SETBACK 


J. E. P. 


IDE TRADE had a setback in December, but showed 

signs of prompt recuperation. A continuously heavy 
take-off—the result of the big cattle run—has been prejudicial 
to prices, and it looks as though production will be heavy dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year; but inquiry is healthy, and 
in trade circles a gratifying degree of optimism exists. Au- 
tumn slaughter is being merchandised at full rates, and the 
smaller packers have disposed of their accumulation to Janu- 
ary at 15 cents, some being booked to February at that figure. 
The trade will now run into grubby, long-haired, and muddy 
hides—stock that will get penalization. So far as packer 
hides are concerned, the market is healthy. Country hides are 
aless stable proposition. Dealers have been paying 1214 cents 
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for all-weight hides at country points, outside the poorer sec- 
tions, and grubby stocks. January quotations at Chicago 
follow: 

PACKER HIDES 


Cents 
Spready native steers.............:.:..-..2........ 23 -23% 
RORY MEANING SUCCIS oni 20 -20% 
RECUUY TMEING COWS si. ee 17% 
IE PAMRU  ARIROU ON ORNUN EE oe 16 
PRSCROG) MINES © cc ettacenchd ccc cinnt Sere 14 -144%4 
HOR Cre RE ees 1814-19 
Sea er etki SING 2s os) - Te 
Extreme light Texas steers. ...............2......--.+- 14 
TRCRE-TP IO, BACCTS ne os is 1814-19 
RS CN ice ee 18 
ERNOMNERENE GONUUE oso et 14 
Perera (Gt fae ee 10 -12% 

COUNTRY HIDES 

Cents 
Re LN 8s 13 -14 
RGN COND oa siete es 12 -13 
RUM a tk cera sidecases connor 12 -13 
er ee Bee ee ees 13 -14 
ep eeaacect enna 10 -11 
eras Thies TR cen 10 -11 


Contrasting hide and wool markets, it must be admitted 
that the duty on wool has been beneficial to producers, but the 
general upward trend in commodity values could not evade 
hides. There is a market, which is always an asset. 


WHOLESALE. PRICES ON WESTERN O2ESS20 


FRESH MEATS 
For Week Ending Friday, December 29, 1922 
BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

Ce eed $12.00-15.00 CN Sassi ee el $23.00-25.00 
RE  ovsvisietcecccics iecanda 10.50-11.50 GN Riis eee Ue 22.00-23.00 
CON niches 10.00-10.50 Medium .......................... 20.00-21.00 

CIN esis, 18.00-20.00 

COWS MUTTON 
ssc ca siecciicsoncne 8.00- 9.00 ee eee ares 11.00-12.00 
MN oasis cccececen 7.50- 8.00 Medium ...........0........... 10.00-11.00 
Common. ....................... 7.00- 7.50 Common. ....................... 9.00-10.00 

NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
CINE i secnine $18:00-20.00 NID leiioseeecc ceed $24.00-26.00 
ORR aitieicans secs atechend 14.00-16.00 MU Sires gern 23.00-24.00 
NII oc cicocscietciczonicsesinn 12.00-13.00 EO, Sct case 21.00-22.00 
eee 10.00-11.00 Common. ......................... 18.00-20.00 

COWS: f 
ROG esconaaaan 10.00-11.00 a 3 18.00-20.00 
SIs ichciciasisctschuicionsice See gle er a oe pas acy 
CIE a ditndesicnaistenl 8.00- 9.00 MUTTON: 

BULLS: CRO iiicsitiirecccctncnees’ Se 
TN ities sccitecteiaeness 8.00- 9.00 Medium .......................... 12.00-13.00 
CEE oes 6.00- 7.00 CID ees P cnc ccsaes 8.00-11.00 

FEEDSTUFFS 


N JANUARY 8 cottonseed cake and meal of 43 per cent 
protein content had declined from the December 1 price 

of $46 to $43.50 per ton, Texas common points. Prices for hay 
hold steady, selling at Kansas City on December 6 as follows: 
prairie—No. 1, $12 to $13; No. 2, $10 to $11.50; No. 3, $8 to 
$9.50; packing, $7 to $7.50; alfalfa—select dairy, $28 to $30; 
choice, $26 to $27.50; No. 1, $24 to $25.50; standard, $20.50 to 
$23.50; No. 2, $17 to $20; No. 3, $14 to $16.50; timothy—No. 
1, $16 to $16.50; standard, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 2, $13 to $14; 
No. 3, $10.50 to $12.50; clover-mixed—light, $15.50 to $16; No. 
1, $13 to $15.50; No. 2, $10 to $12.50; clover—No. 1, $15.50 to 
$16.50; No. 2, $12 to $15; straw—$7 to $8. 
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FUTURE OF WESTERN CATTLE BUSINESS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HAT IS AHEAD of the cattle business? A group of 
operators, western breeders, and Corn Belt feeders 
threshed out the problem—verbally at least—in the lobby of a 
Chicago hostelry one evening not long since. Each took his 


own side of the proposition—a selfish one perhaps, but logical. 
The feeders in the group were complacent, as the result of a 
successful season; the breeders were disgruntled, to some 
extent discouraged, and possibly disposed to magnify obstacles. 


Feeders “Stealing” Cattle in 1922 


“You fellows stole a crop of cattle from us in 1921, took 
away another this year, and possibly expect to repeat the per- 
formance,” remarked a Montana man. “But there is a limit 
to everything—even to producing cattle at a loss; and the time 
is not far away when you will have an opportunity to realize 
that the cattle-supply stream has run dry at its source. We 
cannot keep on making cattle to sell you below cost of produc- 
tion.” 

“Cut your cost or go out of business,” was the unsympa- 
thetic response of the feeder. “If cost of production was pos- 
sible on many of these cattle that come out of the West, only 
millionaires could eat the beef. Why don’t you cattlemen take 
a leaf out of the experience and practice of western sheepmen, 
standardize your product, go on a cow and calf basis, and take 
the short route to market? If you imagine that you can go 
on handling cattle after the same fashion as when grass was 
free, wages and other expense inconsequential, and stock cattle 
dirt-cheap, you are working on a false hypothesis. If you 
want better prices for your stockers, make a better kind.” 


Interests Are Mutual 


For several hours the argument ebbed and flowed. It 
ignored the fact that the interests of breeders and feeders are 
mutual, until a member of the party said: ‘“Recrimination 
won’t get us anywhere. It is true that feeders made a lot of 
money during 1922, and should get results in 1923; but it must 
be admitted that we made a market for a great mass of thin 
western cattle that would have had no reliable outlet otherwise. 
One or two crops of cheap stock cattle will not, however, insure 
our prosperity. Consequently we are as dependent on the 
western breeder for an annual supply as he is on us for an out- 
let. My prediction is that what has happened in sheep circles 
will be repeated in cattle, and that the western breeder is 
facing a series of prosperous years. I believe we have gar- 
nered the last cheap crop of stock cattle, and that hereafter it 
will require an experienced feeder to fatten cattle profitably. 
In 1922 it was only necessary to lay in cattle and give them 
access to feed—the course of market events did the rest. Now 
the man who imagines he can continue at that game is riding 
for a fall.” 


Elimination of Nondeseript Animals 


Thereupon this logician proceeded to outline his ideas con- 
cerning the future of the beef-cattle industry. He insisted that 
economic production would necessitate elimination of the indif- 
ferent cow and the grade bull, that maturing nondescript cattle 
could not be profitably continued, and that more attention must 
be given the nutrition factor. “If you must breed scrub and 
nondescript calves, veal them,” he advised. “The markets have 
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been full of western cattle this season that never should have 
been carried past the veal stage. Clean up the nondescript 
cows as rapidly as possible, substituting females with confo,. 
mation capable of raising a good calf, and throw the grade by} 
to the discard. Look what the western sheepman has done in 
the way of improving and standardizing his product, while the 
cattle business has either stood still or retrograded. I am not 
asserting that many good herds do not exist west of the Mis. 
souri River, but the great mass of bovine trash that reaches 
the central markets each season demonstrates that the pro. 
gram of improvement has a long way to go before reaching 
its objective. In the Corn Belt we are realizing that we must 
have cattle with quality to make profitable gains. If we must 
take common stuff, we will buy it at a price low enough to 
eliminate the hazard.” 


Nutrition Important Factor 

Nutrition entered into the discussion. “It strikes me, as 
the result of a superficial investigation, that an effort is being 
made to grow cattle in a lot of western country never designed 
for that purpose by nature,” remarked a Missourian who feeds 
several hundred cattle annually. “By the same token, thov- 
sands are trying to make a living on land never adapted to 
farming. In neither case can failure be attributed to the busi- 
ness. My idea is that these areas should be abandoned. Nature 
probably intended them merely to hold the rest of the world 
together or furnish railroad right-of-way. A man essaying to 
farm where nature intended development of a quarry should 
have his head examined; and attempting to raise cattle where 
the necessary nutrition cannot be provided might be likened to 
fishing in an empty pond, if results were not more serious. You 
can’t make something out of nothing; neither is it possible to 
support cattle without feed all the year around. Counting the 
live ones after a hard winter, the dead cattle following a favor- 
able season, might have been business once, but it would be 
sheer idiocy now.” 


Winter Losses Should Be Reduced 


“Yes, we must do something, not only to reduce winter loss 
to the lowest possible minimum, but plan to carry cattle onto 
grass in the spring in fairly thrifty condition,” said a South 
Dakotan. “This year we failed to make a crop of beef over 
much of the western cattle-raising area, throwing a dead 
weight on the stocker market. Some of the best western cattle 
I saw in Chicago last summer were from protected Montana 
pastures, where cattle should get fat if anywhere. This sys- 
tem puts us in a position of betting on the grass crop at the 
four-year-old stage of a drove of steers. We buy them down 
south as two-year-olds, take long chances on a profitable mar- 
ket two years hence, and then, possibly, cannot get them fat 
because of either a hard winter or a backward spring. During 
this two-year period we walk the floor nights figuring on the 
outcome, each season developing physical handicaps that create 
cause for alarm. Between demoralized markets, bad winters, 
dry summers, grasshoppers, and other tribulation, it is sur- 
prising that the business survives.” 


Marketing Methods One Obstacle 

“One obstacle to results in handling western cattle is our 
marketing methods,” interposed a Coloradoan. ‘What do the 
sheepmen do with their thin lambs? Send them to the stock- 
yards to take any old price? Not on your life. I met a Wash- 
ington sheepman at the stock-yards yesterday, who told me he 
held out 25,000 thin lambs last fall, marketing only the fat end 
of the crop, as he had a dry reason. The thin end he fed on 
hay until early December, when he ran it to a feed-barn near 
Chicago for a full feed. He told me of others who are doing 
the same thing, and doing it successfully year after year; 
avoiding fall gluts at the market by this method and equalizing 
prices. I do not know whether or not this system could be 
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made effective in the case of cattle; but, if so, you Corn Belt 
feeders would not have such a cinch. As it is, you fill your 
feed-lots with cheap western cattle during September, October, 
and November—especially during seasons when we cannot 
make beef—and pocket a substantial profit, as you have the 
feed.” 

Industry at Inception of New Era 


A general impression exists that the western cattle busi- 
ness has been liquidated to the zero stage, and that 1923 will 
disclose the actual situation, which has been obscured during 
the past season by adverse physical and financial conditions, 
necessitating continuance of liquidation, in which all sense of 
intrinsic values was lost sight of. It is pay-day for the cattle- 
man, regardless of how he got the wherewithal to settle. So 
far as the Corn Belt feeder is concerned, a few crops of high- 
priced feeding cattle would work no particular hardship, as it 
would restrict beef production, put feeding in the hands of 
regulars who know the business, and incidentally stimulate 
interest in breeding. What has happened to the ewe market 
during the past year, values having practically doubled, is 
about to be repeated in the case of beef-bred cows, which have 
been selling far below intrinsic value or cost of production. 
The western cattle business is not scheduled for effacement; 
on the contrary, it is at the inception of a period of rehabilita- 
tion on a basis of production economy, involving quality, nutri- 
tion, and care. 


CANADIAN CATTLE JUMP TARIFF WALL 


J. E. P. 


ANADA is still sending a few cattle to St. Paul and Chi- 

cago, most of them finding the feeder outlet. So far a 
stock-cattle connection with the British market has not been 
practicable—possibly because of distance and shipping ex- 
pense. For a generation Canadian cattlemen cherished the 
illusion that, if they could secure access to the British market 
for their stock cattle, they would have the world by the tail. 
Results have not warranted expectancy. 

“Canadian cattlemen are broke,” is the word going around. 
They are certainly in distress; but the new tariff has not ex- 
cluded them from the American market, as they have paid 
the duty and taken their medicine. They are now endeavoring 
to create sentiment favorable at least to reduction of the duty; 
J. M. Dillon and F. V. Bennis, representing the stock-growers 
of Alberta, being in this country for that purpose. That the 
industry cannot prosper without access to this market is not 
open to dispute. Good stock steers are now selling at $2.50 
to $3 per ewt. in western Canada, calves at $8 to $10 per head, 
and cows around $10 per head; and cost of production there 
is at least on a parity with that in this country. Canadian 
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inquiries with reference to ranches, 


At your service 


We are always in touch with local live-stock and ranch conditions and shall be pleased to answer 
cattle or sheep, especially feeders and stock cattle. 


cattle-raisers contend that the new tariff discriminates against 
them by giving packers an advantage. It costs the Canadian 
producer $24 in duty to send a 1,200-pound steer to the 
United States market, not to speak of excessive transporta- 
tion cost and incidental risk, while the Canadian packer can 
ship the product for less than $18.75 (3 cents per pound, or 
dressed beef and hide free). The cattleman pays freight on 
maximum, the packer on minimum rates. The hide on the 
steer’s back is taxed 3 cents per pound; taken off, it enters 
free. Obviously the cattleman is getting the worst of it. 


So far Corn Belt feeders have made no demand for free 
trade in Canadian stock cattle, or even relaxation of the duty. 
They evidently feel that their ox is not being gored. Mean- 
while the Canadian cattle-raiser is strictly “up against it.” 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN NOVEMBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 
month of November and the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber, 1922, as compared with the corresponding periods in 1921, 
were as below, according to data made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


















(Pounds) 
on —— Enos 
Articles eM, feel sx SSS 
— @ Vo 1922 1921 1922 | 194 
—_——__ ee bite tenis MY ihereceihapasthapon seth palllladiien Kitties Cnenrtnet 
Beef, canned.......4 7 1 ei 188,712 2,408,058 } 5,923,602 
Beef, fresh (4 17S 248,245 2,972,248 16,118,540 
Beef, pickled) ete.) si888.492-}” "2,925,728 24,862,149 | 23,265,526 
COO ONE co cconeccrcccad 10,399,742 | 6,529,405 102,788,354 121,008,055 
RIE ccd 12,919,366 9,292,090 133,531,809 160,314,723 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
Navenihes SS 
Articles saad 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Porn, Sree... 5,377,833 2,716,316 21,023,452 54,673,164 
Pork, pickled, ete..... 3,802,342 2,357,671 35,408,926 30,820,901 
WI oie tacciccactars 26,170,438 15,642,319 302,352,633 393,989,793 

Hams and 
shoulders.............. 25,236,859 16,783,073 263,457,317 216,842,357 
Tae ac aaa ssetabant 4 62,321,394 51,854,469 688,354,188 804,399,124 
Neutral lard -........... 1,477,512 738,316 17,981,251 22,437,652 
Sausage, canned ..... 194,904 206,592 1,670,188 2,398,203 
Lard compounds .... 1,395,920 4,106,115 15,530,031 45,734,097 
Margarine .............. 182,610 238,299 1,715,439 3,138,928 
TU se 125,159,812 94,643,170 1,347,493,425 | 1,574,434,219 


Meat for HealthMeat protein is of the highest nutritive 
value. A liberal proportion of meat in the diet serves as health 
insurance. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
MELBOURNE, November 17, 1922. 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is determined that the 
proposal for the formation of state meat boards and fed- 

eral meat councils shall not lag for want of pushing on its part, 
at all events. As hinted in my last letter, the scheme was not 
received with particular enthusiasm by the bulk of stock- 
owners, on account of the liability which it implies to a com- 
pulsory levy on stock. Anyhow, only preliminary steps had 
been taken to form the boards in two states when the federal 
government stepped in and summoned a full meeting of the 
Federal Meat Council. This council was supposed to be elected 
by the state boards, but, as the latter were not in being, pro- 
ducers’ organizations and the packing interests nominated their 
respective quotas of delegates. The reason for the govern- 
ment’s hurry was probably twofold. In the first place, a gen- 
eral election is just coming on, and to be able to claim credit 
for having actually launched the scheme was evidently con- 
sidered good tactics. Then there was a fairly obvious desire to 
forestall the proposal to call in the British-Australian Wool 
Realisation Association to assist the industry. The govern- 
ment has no say in the control of “Bawra,” but it would have 
representation, if no more, on the meat boards and councils. 


The meeting was held in Melbourne on November 8 and 9, 
graziers, packers, and the governments being fully represented. 
The first important matter debated was the question of im- 
posing the levy on stock. After an animated discussion and 
some opposition, a definite proposal to raise $200,000 in the 
first year was agreed to. This will be done by means of a levy 
of one cent a head on cattle and one-sixth cent on sheep, 
owners of 100 cattle and 500 sheep being exempt (a sop to the 
small men). It was stated that with this revenue representa- 
tives could be sent to “The East,” Great Britain, and South 
America, and preliminary propaganda conducted. The sum of 
$45,000 is allowed for the propaganda work, and $55,000 for 
the delegates’ fares and expenses. Besides, $30,000 is set apart 
for office expenses and costs of meetings, and $70,000 for con- 
tingencies and work in Australia. A resolution was subse- 
quently passed stipulating that the maximum levy in any year 
should be two cents per head on cattle and one-third cent on 
sheep. To give effect to the proposal, it will be necessary for 
all the state governments to pass legislation sanctioning the 
imposition of the charge. Whether they will do so is open 
to question. Two or three delegates whom I have sounded on 
the subject seem doubtful on the point; but time will show. 
Several other matters of general import to the meat-export 
trade were discussed, and mostly referred forward to subse- 
quent meetings. These included improvements in handling and 
slaughtering stock, reducing costs of treating, and the regula- 
tion of supplies to oversea markets. 


By the way, one speaker during the debate on the levy 
question predicted that within three or four years Australia 
would be exporting chilled beef to San Francisco. He was an 
unusually well-informed man, closely connected with the trade. 

Regarding the proposed utilization of the funds of 
“Bawra” to assist primary industries: The chairman of that 
concern has issued notices calling a general meeting of share- 
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holders for December 6 to consider a motion that a centra) 
organization be created for the protection, stabilization, and 
development of Australian pastoral and agricultural indy. 
tries. This is to include the formation of policies respecting 
the disposal of primary products, or such of them as may }y 
decided upon. 

What will happen at the meeting is difficult to forecay - 
The chairman, Sir John Higgins, holds a large number of 
proxies and is evidently anxious for the scheme to go through, 
I may say, however, that a spirit of opposition is very mapj. 
fest, and growing more so every day, among the bulk of share. 
holders. They are primarily sheepmen, and argue that there 


is no justification for using their money to bolster up the cattle 
For that is what the scheme is intended to do very 


trade! 
largely. 

Seasonal conditions in Australia are mixed. Monsoonal 
rains during the latter part of October brought a certaip 
amount of relief to the dry areas of west Queensland ani 
New South Wales. Some favored districts received over two 
inches, but, taking the country as a whole, the falls were not 
sufficiently heavy to bring permanent feed away or replenish 
surface water supplies. The eastern division and the bulk of 
the south of the continent are fair to good. Ample natural 
feed is to be found in most districts, the only trouble being 
that it is drying off rather earlier than usual. This means 
that grass seeds are bad, which in its turn is causing a rush 
of lambs into the Melbourne and Adelaide yards. Fortunately 
exporters have been able to absorb the surplus, and no glut 
has taken place. It is true that values of lambs—and of sheep 
and cattle also, for that matter—are somewhat lower than 
last month, but there is no question of a slump. The hopes 
of an improved pastoral outlook in western New South Wales 
have firmed up values in the Sydney yards. They are higher 
all around than early in October. Cattle in the north are 
weaker again, owing to pressure to sell. 

The following are current quotations, at per head, for fat 
stock in the metropolitan markets specified: Melbourne—prime 
weighty bullocks, $67.50 to $75; extra-heavy ditto, $77.50 to 
$85; medium descriptions, $57.50 to $65; fat cows, $45 to $50; 
shorn cross-bred wethers, $5.75 to $6.25; ditto ewes, $3.85 to 
$4.20; Merino wethers, $4.80 to $5.70; ditto ewes, to $4.70; 
best spring lambs, $5 to $6. Sydney—prime heavy bullocks, 
$70 to $77.50; medium-weights, $60 to $67.50; fat cows, $40 
to $47.50; shorn cross-bred wethers, $5.30 to $5.75; ditto ewes, 
to $5; prime Merino wethers, $5.75 to $6.25; ditto ewes, to 
$5.70; spring lambs, to $7. Brisbane—prime bullocks, $40 to 
$45; extra-heavy, to $53; handy-weights, $30 to $39; fat cows, 
$20 to $30. 

The North Island of New Zealand is looking well, with an 
abundance of feed. The same applies to about two-thirds of the 
South Island, while the other third is on the dry side. There 
has been a wonderful lambing practically right through both 
islands, and the promise of a very busy export season. The 
packing-houses in the earlier districts are already killing, but 
slaughtering will hardly be in full swing for another month. 
From present appearances it looks as if fully 5,000,000 lambs 
would be killed for export during the next seven or eight 
months. For the sake of their shareholders, who are mostly 
farmers, it is to be hoped that the co-operative packing and 
trading companies will be able to make a better financial show: 
ing this year than last. I have taken at random the balance- 
sheets of some half-dozen farmers’ co-operative freezing com 
panies, and see that three of them made a total loss of $500,000. 
In one case the loss was greater than the subscribed capital. 
The co-operative trading concerns did even worse, the five lead- 
ing ones between them having dropped $1,630,000 last year. 
The position is accounted for in almost every case by deprecia 
tion in value of stocks carried forward from the previous yea. 
So acute has it become that the government is introducing 
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legislation designed to assist companies in financial difficulties 
to compromise with their creditors. This provides that the 
court may, or may not, as it thinks fit, veto a decision come 
to by creditors. It also gives the court power to stay legal pro- 
ceedings against any company, if such is held to be in the 
interests of creditors. 


ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, December 18, 1922. 


HRISTMAS PRICES ruling for prime fat stock this year 

are by no means so great as those realized immediately 
after the armistice. Prime cattle have made from $15.11 to 
$17.44 (reckoning $4.65= £1) per 112 pounds, which rates 
have shown a great profit to the feeder. The condition of the 
fat cattle arriving in the markets has been generally satisfac- 
tory, and the demand for well-finished light-weights has been 
strong; heavier, coarse-boned beasts having met a much poorer 
demand on account of the milder weather ruling of late, and 
also the general popular taste for small joints. 


Sheep have been of good quality, and there has been a 
steady trade in all classes of this meat, prices firming in the 
dead-meat market because of shorter supplies. The average 
price for first-quality Downs and cross-breds is 35 cents per 
pound. 

The following table gives a fair view of home stock-mar- 
keting conditions of late: 


NUMBERS OF LIVE STOCK AT CERTAIN REPRESENTATIVE MARKETS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 





Average of 


Week Ended Corre- Total of 50 Weeks 
Description Dec. 13, =e 
1922 1919-21 1922 1919-21 
Fat cattle........ 11,445 13,247 301,391 411,213 
Store cattle..... 13,898 12,324 438,375 511,548 
Dairy cows...... 2,000 1,779 69,400 87,567 
Vo eee 2,362 2,262 123,477 131,828 
Fat sheep........ 34,420 35,900 1,294,585 | 1,457,949 
Store sheep beeal 4,015 6,865 798,097 734,813 
Fat pigs........... 15,306 10,737 422,129 289,168 
Store pigs........ 4,221 3,495 205,836 186,341 


Irish beef has been dearer recently, owing to smaller 
arrivals of cattle from America and the dominions shipments 
of chilled beef lately to hand. The total imports of live cattle 
arriving at out-ports for slaughter for the first ten months of 
this year amounted to 47,547 beasts; Canada sending 17,950 
and the United States 29,595 head. Irish live-stock exporters 
have been vigorously demanding that, so long as there is no 
evidence of disease among Irish live stock, there should be 
freedom of movement to British markets. The new legislation 
impending to handle dominions live-cattle imports will deal 
with this question, and Irish Free Staters will on this one 
occasion be far less anxious to rule themselves out of the 
denomination of the four kingdoms. It has been mentioned 
that it is the intention of the Canadian government to sub- 
sidize the shipping of Canadian store cattle to British ports 
for a period of two years, and Irishmen are looking upon this 
as 4 serious menace to them. Those whose business has been to 
oppose the lifting of the embargo are not at all so sure that 
there will be any great influx of Canadian meat on the hoof. 

There has been a lot of talk of late as to what the British 
dominions of New Zealand and Australia may do in the near 
future for the purpose of stimulating the “colonial” meat trade 
in Great Britain, as opposed to the foreign meat-import busi- 
ness. The ambassador of the New Zealand meat trade, J. S. 


Jessep, vice-chairman of the New Zealand Meat Producers’ 
Board, has just left England on his return to New Zealand, 
after a few months’ visit of investigation of conditions here. 
He returns via the United States, and will have much to advise 
his fellow-farmers, who are now under the one National Board 
régime. It is a matter of conjecture here whether the board 
will pursue a general forward policy in regard to pushing New 
Zealand meat. Compulsory control for export is thought to be 
out of the question, but it is considered probable that energetic 
measures may be pursued by the board in an extended cam- 
paign of publicity at the marketing end, on behalf of New 
Zealand lamb and mutton. It has even been said that New 
Zealand may erect cold stores of her own in London and other 
ports; and it is believed that Australians, fired with the for- 
ward movements made by their fellow-colonials, the New 
Zealanders, have been looking into the question of cold-store 
establishments here in Great Britain. The subject is a piquant 
one, as cold-store profits are themselves very doubtful at the 
moment, with the largely diminished stocks at present held in 
cold storage in this country. Most of the leading cold stores 
are very empty, and some of the principal depots in Liverpool 
are, for instance, closed down altogether. 


These are not the only rumors which are rife upon the 
London market regarding colonial business. Another report 
is to the effect that one of Australia’s biggest beef-exporting 
companies has sold out to one of the big operators—whether 
British or American itis not known, Also, following upon the 
acquisition of the British and Argentine Meat Company’s 
interests by Messrs, Vestey, rumors of the purchase 6f a: fsad- 
ing central cold-storage depot near Smithfield market by a big 
operating party are mentioned. It is at least known that 
many cold-storage proprietors in Great Britain are getting 
nervous because of the falling of the principal meat-supply 
sources into such a few hands of late, and vigorous steps are 
afoot to secure the position on behalf of independent traders. 


The affairs of the Smithfield and Argentine Meat Com- 
pany, Ltd., were vigorously dealt with in a report by a com- 
mittee of investigation which was received by shareholders of 
the company the other day in London, and unanimously ap- 
proved. The report called for the retirement of certain direct- 
ors from the board of the company, which, it was said, had 
been badly mismanaged, several of the officials having taken 
large commissions, which, although authorized under agree- 
ment, had sadly impoverished the resources of the company. 
The result is the reconstruction of the board, and probably a 
reform altogether of its marketing methods on this side. 


AUSTRALASIA AND ARGENTINA COMPETING FOR 
BRITISH TRADE 


Exports of meat from Australasia to the United Kingdom 
during the twelve months ending June 30, 1922, comprised 
4,395,155 carcasses of mutton, 6,390,797 carcasses of lamb, and 
981,842 quarters of beef. New Zealand supplied most of the 
lamb and mutton (3,524,332 carcasses of mutton and 5,077,839 
carcasses of lamb), while Australia supplied 870,823 carcasses 
of mutton and 1,312,958 carcasses of lamb. Australia led in 
beef exports, with 669,775 quarters, while New Zealand 
shipped 312,087. 

The chief competitors of New Zealand and Australia are 
Argentina and Uruguay, of which Argentina is the more im- 
portant. The distance from Buenos Aires to Liverpool is 
about 6,500 miles, while the distance from Melbourne and 
Sydney to Liverpool, via the Suez Canal, is over 10,000 miles. 
The exports from Argentina and Uruguay to the United King- 
dom during the season ending June 30, 1922, included 2,522,160 
carcasses of mutton, 1,747,313 carcasses of lamb, and 4,249,694 
quarters of beef. 





Not How Little-- 
How Much 


The only commodity 
this Company has to sell 
is Service. 


It wants to see how 
much, not how little, Serv- 
ice it can offer its patrons. 


Do you realize all the 
opportunities of Service 
you get with the tele- 
phone? 


For instance: 


The local manager is 
glad to make an emer- 
gency installation in cases 
of quarantined illness. 


An emergency long-dis- 
tance call having to do 
with sickness or death 
will get preference over 
everything on the line. 


In an emergency the 
operator will put through 
a call for the police, the 
fire department or a doc- 
tor without you looking 
up the number. Just give 
your address and tell 
what the emergency is. 


Particularly, do you 
know how much quicker 
and less expensive a Sta- 
tion-to-Station call is? 


ASK OUR MANAGER 
ABOUT THESE SERV- 
ICE FEATURES 


The Mountain States 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 
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WESTERN LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE CONDITIONS 
[Denver Office, Division of Crop and Live-Stock Estimates] 


GENERAL 


Winter ranges in the western states 
improved generally during November— 
in the north chiefly by snow, which sup- 
plied water for stock, while in the south 
rains and comparatively high tempera- 
tures not only supplied stock water, but 
stimulated the growth of wheat, which 
will be available for grazing. In Texas 
grass also was benefited. On December 


Hay and other feed were reported as 
sufficient for prospective needs in South 
Dakota and Nebraska, but the supply 
was more or less deficient in Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, and Okla- 
homa. In Oklahoma cattle were put on 
winter feed about ten days earlier than 
usual. General rains had benefited range 
conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and supplied water for stock. 


CONDITION OF RANGES AND LIVE STOCK ON DECEMBER 1, 1922, 
COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 1 





Ranges 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 


Cattle 


Dec. 1 | Nov. .i 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 


80 
97 
89 
89 
100 
Washington 98 | 96 
Wyoming : 93 





TOI iain csnniiediensteiinssinitaitetealuios ‘ 93 | 93 


1 the average condition of ranges in the 
western states was 84 per cent of normal, 
compared with 81 on November 1. The 
condition of cattle averaged 89 per cent, 
compared with 82 on November 1; while 
that of sheep was 93—the same as one 
month earlier. 


Marketings of cattle for the fall season 
were nearly completed at the beginning 
of December, and were reported to have 
been much heavier than usual, although 
hindered somewhat by shortage of cars. 
Financial conditions, scarcity of pasture 
in certain regions, and to some extent 


Improve Your Herd 
Now By Using Good 
Bulls 


Registered Hereford Bulls, carrying the 
best of blood, at most reasonable prices 


| 
| 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 


—— 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc. 
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January, 1923 


heavy snows covering the range had 
forced cattle on the market in spite of 
unsatisfactory prices. The number of 
cattle inspected for shipment from Colo- 
rado points was 279,000 for the first ten 
months of 1922, compared with 247,000 
for the corresponding period in 1921—an 
increase of 13 per cent. In New Mexico, 
for the same period, 376,000 cattle were 
inspected for shipment out of the state, 
compared with 284,000 in 1921—an in- 
crease of 32 per cent. Fall shipments of 
cattle in Arizona reached about 100,000, 
orted as J nich compared with 101,000 in 1921 and 
n South 112,000 in 1920. 

/ Supply Sheep in the West were reported to be 
Tontana, in good condition and to have improved 
d Okla- J juring the month of November. Market 














© put on # oonditions continued generally satisfac- 
ier than J tory to producers. 
ed range 
Mexico, & cop NOTES FOR ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
STATES 
For HALF-MONTH, DECEMBER 16-31, 
ee 1922 
nti General Conditions.—A good covering 
_|_Nov.1 of snow is reported over much of the 
91 Rocky Mountain region, according to the 
92 semi-monthly agricultural notes of the 


90 Division of Crop and Live-Stock Esti- 
mates. Live stock is generally in good 
98 condition, and the feed supply, with a 
few exceptions, adequate, although high 











100 in price. There is much complaint of 
stringent financial conditions, although 
89 some reports indicate that prospects are 

a becoming more encouraging. 
89 Live Stock, Hay, and Pastures.— 
7 Weather conditions have generally been 
93 favorable to ranges and live stock in Ari- 
i 93 zna and New Mexico. A good lamb crop 
is in prospect in New Mexico, if the 
weather continues open. Feed is too high 
Ml season in the state for fattening purposes, but 
eginning more feeding than usual for maintenance 
| to have I is necessary, due to the shortage of feed 
although J oy ranges. Alfalfa is selling at from $20 
of cars: B to $30 per ton. Some cattle ranges in 
Sapeer = northern Utah and Nevada have too 


heavy a snow covering to be used, but the 
supply of feed in those states is appar- 
ently sufficient, and no suffering is re- 
sulting. Breeding stock of all kinds seems 
to be doing very well in both states. 
Some cattle and lambs are being shipped. 
Live stock is generally in good condition 
in Colorado, but feed is scarce and high 


Mm some sections, and pastures are 
snowed in. 
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0. J. Snyder 
Saddles and Harness 


BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.23 Catalogue 


0. J. SNYDER 





| 1585 LARIMER STREET 
YO. Denver, Colo. 
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Now in 
Progress— 


The Great 


Gano-Downs 
Annual 
Winter 


Zlothing 
Sale 


Men’s 
Young Men’s 
and Boys’ 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


Satisfaction at Sale Prices 


Satisfaction is as much a part of what we deliver as 
the garments themselves. 


Sale prices do not in any wise affect the policies and 
standards that protect Gano-Downs customers from 
possible disappointment. 


Whether it be Suits or Overcoats, Shoes, Hats or 
Furnishings, you get guaranteed satisfaction as ex- 
cess value added to the already unmatched values 
that our winter sale prices represent. 


Sao dite 


No Transaction Is Complete Until Your Satisfaction Is Complete 
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THE NEW YEAR 


[Mabel Compton] 
r IS A GOOD IDEA, this turning over a new leaf once a year, if we really make 


use of it. 


Of course, if we write just the same old things on the fresh white 


sheet, cover it with the same sprawling lines and mistakes, even the same old blots, 
it won’t look different from the old one very long, nor serve much purpose. 
But what if we did set out in earnest to write new things upon it for a change 


—new habits, new thoughts, new interests—new and better or bigger? 


The little 


account would grow and bear good interest. At the end of a few years, if we stopped 
to check up the account, we should probably find ourselves a good bit wiser and 
richer—mentally and morally, if not financially. Growth means progress; and 
enough progress means personal strength and power eventually. 


THE “POOR” MAN’S WIFE 


Many women look upon this position 
as a very défptful honor. And well they 
may hesitate; for they hazard the man’s 
welfare and happiness as well as their 
own. Many a woman has not the 
strength of character, nor the large fund 
of common-sense and good nature, re- 
quired to make a success as a poor man’s 
wife. The average girl does not expect 
to marry a poor man, and does not train 
herself in any way to make an art of 
economy. Yet nearly every young man 
starts out in life as a poor man, so far 
as limited incomes and opportunities are 
concerned. And if he shares these early 
limitations, as is often the case, with the 

irl who is unwilling to wait until he has 
got his start in the money market, there 
are breakers ahead, unless he has chosen 
very wisely. 

The young wife has, rightfully, no 
quarrel with fate or with her husband, 
but only with herself,if she weighs things 
fairly. But the average girl, leaving the 
comparative comfort and ease of her 
father’s household, where she has shared 
all and given nothing for all her brief 
years, is suddenly confronted with real 
responsibilities—and that in the face of 
the seemingly insurmountable obstacle 
of a more or less insufficient income. 
This same average girl is very likely to 
throw up her hands in horror, dissolve 
herself in tears, and become a millstone 
about the young man’s neck, or else “go 
home to mother.” 

But there is another type of girl, with 
enough stamina to rise to the occasion. 
In the first place, she does not depend 
entirely upon money, and the things it 
can buy, for her happiness. She is in- 
terested in her husband and in his plans, 


instead of merely in_ self-indulgence. 
She becomes naturally the thoughtful 
woman, weighing each little problem of 
her household in search of the best solu- 
tion. She does not parade their poverty 
by complaints, a gloomy countenance, 
and accounts of her sacrifices. If their 
table must afford only the least expen- 
sive dishes, so much the more reason 
why she should exercise her ingenuity 
on the possibility of making plain dishes 
as wholesome and appetizing as more ex- 
travagant ones. If she can afford but 
few clothes, so much the more reason 
why those few should be selected with 
the greatest care and good taste. Pretty 
colors and good lines cost no more than 
poor ones. If her household furnishings 
must be plain, so much the more reason 
why she should give careful thought to 
their selection, care, and arrangement. 
If her little house is dark for want of 
windows or space to let in the sunshine, 
so much more need is there for the 
warmth and brightnecs of smiles and a 
cheery disposition. Her poor young man 
will not remain poor very long. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


After one has made sandwiches with- 
out end for many weeks, and the children 
begin to complain, “Aw, I wish I had 
something good for lunch!” it is some- 
times difficult to decide what next. It 
isn’t that the lunches they have been 
having are necessarily not good enough. 
It’s simply the need of a little more 
variety. Perhaps the very same foods, 
prepared and combined a little differ- 
ently, will meet with new approval. The 
usual bread-and-meat sandwich must 
wear out its welcome in time. There are 
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several nut sandwiches that are easily 
made, and are both delicious and noy,. 
ishing. English walnuts, ground ang 
mixed with butter alone, make gq fine 
sandwich. Or they may be ground with 
dates, figs, or raisins, or mixed with gt. 
tage cheese. Small salad sandwiches of 
lettuce, or chopped celery, or shredded 
cabbage, or carrots, moistened with Salad 
dressing, are often relished for a change, 
Meat or fish may be ground or shredded, 
and seasoned with a little tomaty 
sauce, a few chopped pickles, or othe 
relish. The scraps from the cold boiled 
ham, ground and moistened with a little 
salad dressing or Worcestershire sauce 
are a good home-made substitute for 
deviled ham. Cooked fruits may be cap. 
ried in little paper cups, if the juice js 
drained off. One gets tired of apple 
every day, however good they may be 
Three slices of bread put together witha 
filling of jelly or jam, and sliced down 
like little slices of layer cake, are pretty 
and tempting. 


RECIPES 
Flank Steak, Pan-Broiled 


Put into hot frying-pan. Do not add 
any fat. Cook quickly at first, turning 
steak as soon as browned; then reduce 
heat, and cook 5 to 10 minutes. The re. 
sult is a juicy, palatable piece of meat, 
Place meat on platter. Put 2 or 3 table 
spoons of water and a little beef drip- 
pings into pan, bring to boil, and pou 
over meat. Add pepper and salt to 
season. 


Beef Roll 


Serves 6. Time to prepare, 1 to 5 
hours. Remove any extra fat from 3 
pounds of beef flank, and with wooden 
potato-masher flatten meat until it can 
be rolled. Season with salt and pepper. 
Spread with layer of stuffing. Roll meat 
up smoothly, and pin together with skew- 
ers, or tie with a cord. Try out a small 
piece of beef fat in kettle, and sear roll 
until well browned on every side. Add 
1 cupful of boiling water, cover closely, 
and cook slowly for 5 hours on back of 
stove, or cook 45 minutes in steam pres 
sure cooker. Serve with brown gravy 
from drippings, adding enough boiling 
water to make 1% cupfuls of stock. Mix 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour with %4 cup 
ful of cold water, and add to boiling 
liquid, stirring until smooth and thick. 
Season with salt and pepper, strain if 
necessary, and serve. Stuffing requires 
following ingredients: 2 cups_breat- 
crumbs; 1 small onion minced; 1 table 
spoon melted butter; salt and pepper; 
% teaspoon sage; strained tomato, 
enough for moistening. 


LETTER-BOX 


Rusted ironware or sinks may 
cleaned by rubbing them over when dry 
with lard, leaving them to stand over 
night, and washing thoroughly with hot 
water and sal soda next morning. Bay 
rum will remove perspiration stains from 
clothing, if used while the stain is fresh. 
—Mrs. ELLA ALLEN. 
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The Denver Dry Goods Co. “ 


3 
The Stockman’s Store of the West Stockmen S 
Denver, Colorado S u p pl i es 


Will be issued 
about February 25 
Ask for a Copy 


We Ship Stockmen’s Supplies Prepaid Anywhere in the U. S. 


and Refund Your Money Promptly if Goods 
Are Unsatisfactory. 


STETSON’S “MONTE” 
No. 83-111—The “Monte” 
shown by us exclusively Stetson’s 
and one of our latest hat 
creations; a medium 
shape, suitable for semi- 
dress, or a splendid rid- 
ing hat for the man 
desiring a hat of medium 
proportion. Note the neat 
cord band and narrow 
binding. Crown is 6% 
inches and_ silk-lined; 
brim 34-inch; No. 1 


con. Price. 9 10.00 


THE POWDER RIVER 
No. 84-100—The “Powder River” is a leading value in our large line 
of stockmen’s hats. 74-inch tapering crown and 4-inch rolled 
brim. Trimmed with a broad band, and binding on brim as shown 
in illustration. Crown is silk-lined. Two colors: Sand or 45 00 
Tobacco Brown, with band and binding to match. Price 5 


Hereford Round-up Sale 


at the 


Royal Show Pavilion 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


March 19-22, 1923 


THREE HUNDRED BULLS TWO HUNDRED COWS 
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COLORADO FENCE 


makes a most economical and satisfactory stock enclosure. A wide Steel-Makers 
range of designs provides a pattern for every practical purpose. in the West 


Write us for detailed information and name of dealer in your vicinity. General Offices : 
Denver, Colo. 


The Colorado Fuel ano Iron Co. fer hi 





